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NATURE STUDY FOR YOUN 


FIRST YEAR 


WELSH’S SOME OF OUR FRIENDS 
Illustrated. 169 pp. Large type. 


Stories of familiar animals in and about the 
home,-which instruct while they charm the 
little readers, who wonder and want to know 
all about these curious creatures. 
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DAVIS’ NATURE STORIES FOR YOUNG- 
EST READERS 

35 full-page illustrations. 

Large type. 

Simple reading, easily grasped by the child 

of the first grade, about animals of universal 

interest. The aim is to induce the child to 

observe for himself and to teach kindness and 

entleness towards all animals. 
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167 pp. 














WELSH’S OUT DOORS 


Illustrated. 182 pp. Large type. 

Cows, sheep, dogs, foxes, birds, frogs, and 
insects, talked about in an easy, familiar way, 
always diverting and informing the little 
ones. Clear, brief description trains in ob- 
servation, and a kindly feeling towards ani- 
mals arises from the interest which the stories 
weave about these wonderful creatures of 
the land, the water, and the air. 
meres os 0 Bhi ke! ce aero 23a QO 
Cloth © 6's eulte 0. ta 74507) 4, 16. 3S 


CHASE’S PLANT BABIES AND THEIR 
CRADLES 


Illustrated. 142 pp. Large type. 

Strikingly original, bright, keeping the 
child mind on the alert, with not a dull nor 
unnecessary sentence. Seed lessons and the 
germination story of springtime, as thus im- 
parted, become a pastime for the children, as 
well as a permanent possession. 
era a we Bac eee Se Oe SEE GO 
Lh DAO oe Ce Sian Fine Fae ee 


SECOND YEAR 


* CHASE’S BUDS, STEMS, AND ROOTS 


Illustrated. 136 pp. Large type. 
































Crisp, cheery, conversational in treatment, 
charming the pupil with the under-ground 
and above-ground beginnings, growth, ac- 
tivities and mysteries of plant life. -The 
End Buds, the Side Buds, and Other Buds 
talk so wisely and well. 

RS i eee ha o:.. 40 
Cloth . ee Phe Ye Moe ee 


CHASE’S SOME OF OUR FLOWER 
FRIENDS. 2-3 


Abundantly illustrated. 158 pp. Large type. 


Designed to follow the use of Buds, Stems, 
and Roots, Miss Chase, hand in hand with 
the dear children, walks and talks among the 
common flowers and weeds, while her charges 
grow familiar with the names and habits of 
plants. 


Boards 


CHASE’S STORIES FROM BIRDLAND. 
VOL. I. 
Illustrated. 


The stories, the illustrations found on 
nearly every page, and the incidental direc- 
tions, bring the pupil into wholesome contact 
with nature, and he is thereby “refreshed, 
uplifted and developed.” 


ONE ca gents et oe i i Lee 
CRB dis Si Siete er a 


160 pp. Large type. 





GEST READERS 


THIRD YEAR 


KELLEY’S LEAVES FROM NATURE’S 
STORY-BOOK. VOL. 1. 3-4 


Abundantly illustrated. 216 pp. 
Crowded with curious, highly entertaining 
and useful information about. Pussy and her 
cousins of the field and forest, burrowing crea- 
tures, beavers, and other builders. 
Boards 2 se se oe eK eS Sige 
or ee a kee ee Bina 


STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD 


Illustrated. 159 pp. 

With much of the charm of Andersen’s 
enchanting strqin, the children are lovingly 
ided in imaginary walks through Garden 
and Field to listen what the vines, the weeds, 
have to say of themselves in their captivating, 

gossipy way. . 
ORME = 6 ak 20 oie ae 
* LC a en Se it. 
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CHASE’S STORIES FROM BIRDLAND 
VOL Il. 


Illustrated. 159 pp. Large type. 

The simple and interesting treatment of 
the first volume continued in describing the 
appearance, life, and habits of thirty or more 
other common birds. The child thus learns 
to know them, he feels the kindliest interest 
in them, and is grateful for their songs, their 
beauty and their service. 

Boa Da ag ete Se ees Ce ee 
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LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 3-4 


Full-page half-tone illustrations to each 
legend. 106 pp. 

This beautiful volume groups delightfully 
and instructively together those oft-told tales 
from English, Norse, American Indian, and 
Greek sources, and artfully leads the children 
to interpret their symbolism. 
ae ee OE 
rae nee eee - 40 
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- ‘The Perr Pictures 


BIRD PICTURES IN... Awarded =" — EASTER PICTURES 
NATURAL COLORS Order, Now 


ONE 25 Easter Subjects, etc. 


TWO CENTS EACH each 54x 8, for 25 cents. 


for 13 or more. Size, 7x9. C E N T A Choice Easter Gift. 


Set A A set of 25 common G. Stanley Hall, the Educa- 
birds with a leaflet briefly EACH tor, says: 
describing each bird, writ- j 
ten by Arthur C. Boyden, for 25 or more | Iam glad to make an 
for 50 cents. | exception to my rule to 

a Size 54x8. 2200 subjects. commend no school ma- 

Set B A similar set of 25 Smaller, Half Cent Size. terial, in favor of the 
other common birds and [arger, Five Cent Size. Perry Pictures. I have 
description. 50 cents. Beautiful Pictures for Fram- | been greatly interested in 

Order Now for Spring ing. 22x28. 75 cents. them from the first, and 

Aids in language, litera- | regard them as a very im- | 
BIRD STUDY ture, history, geography and | portant addition to our 
picture study. school equipment. They 
Send stamp for list of 600 Send two two-cent stamps | should bei in every school, 
subjects. (Of course this for Catalogue of 1000 minia- | not only in the larger 
cut shows nothing of the ture illustrations, a bird | cities, but in the smallest 
size or beauty of the col- picture in colors and two | country districts. | 
BLvE Jay ored pictures.) pictures. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 1, MALDEN, MASS, 
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Landscape 


DRAWING 


MADE IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS 
BY USING 


USE GRAYONART for lower grades and in rural schools. Eight color 
boxes retail at five cents. Brilliant Oil Color Effects. 


USE GRAYOGRAPH for higher grades. Solid, heavy and lasting —with 
See IN Lk SP true colors. Eight color boxes retail at ten cents. 


RAYOGRAP USE EXCELLO SQUARES—Teachers work upon large paper supported 


MARK 


put No.!9 Ye. _ by an easel so pupils can see the work across the school-room. 


8 i i -fi ts. 
HYDRAULI hy ‘PRESSED Eight color boxes retail at twenty-five cents 


$§cH100L GpavONns AMERICAN DRAWING TABLET —o x 12—for crayon and water color. 


cael @ 4 ll @ > - Best made. Ten cents. 
FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK |. 


/ WILL NOT SOILTHE HANDSORCLOTHES ” —_ i ity — 
SE ERTIES «AMERICAN DRAWING LEAD PENCILS—Superior quality—g4.80 per 
MANUFACTUREO BY gross. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON Co. 
SANDUSKY.OHIO. WALTHAM MASS. If you wish to introduce new crayons, name your position 


CHICAGO.ILL, U.S.A. 
mn in educational work and send for our free sample box 
Retails for 10 Cents containing one stick each of eight different varieties 


AMERICAN CRAYON CO., 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Educational Dept. Sandusky, Ohio, and Waltham, Mass. 





WELCOMED IN EVERY PRIMARY SCHOOL 
AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE LITTLE BENNETTS 


Busy work (paper cutting) associated with charming stories for the little ones. Seasonable work for 
€very month in the school year. Get it now for Spring Work. Cloth, price, 40 cents. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER 


: Profusely Illustrated. Carefully Graded. Replete with Chilg 
Interest. Abundant Reading Matter 


Text by CLARA MURRAY. Drawings by HERMANN HEYER. Price, 35 cents, 





The Rose Primer. ° , 

Gibbs’s Natural Number Primer , 

Stewart and Coe’s First Days in School. 

The Baldwin Primer . , ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Crosby’s Our Little Book for Little Folks  .30 








Specimen iltustration (reduced) from the Wide Awake Second Reader 


The Werner Primer =- + + + “30 BITHE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER 
Admirably adapted for lightening the burdens THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER 


Carefully graded and charming books for first-year pupils. 


of the teacher. They correlate the various Fascinating to all children. 
“4 Both by CLARA MURRAY. Each volume, 30 cents 


BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS 


dren how to read, follow out the kindergarten By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL and MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 


kinds of school work, and besides teaching chil- 


= ose ‘ School Edition. Fully Illustrated. Price, 40 cents 
idea of providing exercises and busy work. Easy reading for the second year in school 
Here the children will learn why Mary’s Lamb went to school, what 
Descriptive circulars on request the mouse was looking for when he ran up the clock, how one little 


pig got lost, and the answers to a great many other puzzling questions, 


MERRY ANIMAL TALES 


By MADGE A. BIGHAM. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents 
Easy reading for the third year in school 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY “Merry Animal Tales is one of the most fascinating readers in use 


in our primary schools. Pupils and teachers are delighted with it.” 
—Dr. F. E. Spaulding, Superintendent of Schools, Newton, Mass. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
BOSTON and CHICACO 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
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‘A Book of Unusual Importance to Primary Teachers: 


A YEAR BOOK FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


By ETTA MERRICK GRAVES and AMELIA WARFIELD WATKINS 


This book is published to meet a long existing demand for suggestive games and 
recreations suitable for use in a room with desks and chairs. The Year Book is intended 
to meet the needs of the Primary, in that it adapts the Kindergarten games to the limita- 
tions of the Primary Room. It seeks to permeate the primary routine with the spirit of 
the kindergarten, by giving a basis of morning talks, busy work, etc., in the week’s pro- 
gram. In this respect it is in direct line with the course of study lately sent out to the Boston Schools. Arranged 
in orderly sequence of subjects in relation to the seasons and to holiday observances throughout the year. This 
sequence is symbolized on the cover design by a chain of twelve links, one for each month, each link holding its 
special subject as represented within the book. The colors also are significant, the brown and. green representing 
Nature’s dress in winter and summer. 

Beautifully bound in decorated cloth. Size,6xg. Price, $1.25 Postpaid. 

































































Write for special circular, describing in detail the purpose and contents of this remarkable book. 





DESCRIPTIVE STORIES FOR ALL THE YEAR 
By MAUD BURNHAM 


This little book offers short descriptive texts with opportunities for the use of descriptive sounds and gestures. 
The stories are all new and original, thirty-five in number and indexed according to the seasons. 


A dainty book attractively bound in cloth. Size, 7x 54. Price, $0.50. 


Write to our nearest office for new illustrated catalogue of books. Sent free on request. 


MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 













































TO OUR READERS--If you are at all interested in the announcements ef our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by thelt 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and doit now. 
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Two Letters 
April —, 19¢— 
Dear Janet, 

My doctor has almost stunned me. Listen. “You are 
getting nerve-worn, if you haven’t taught but six years. 
That feeiing in the back of your head is a signal you can’t 
disregard. It says, ‘Halt!’ just as plainly as words. Don’t 
look aghast — it is the kindest brain message ever sent to 
you. Heed it. Stop a year from teaching and get made 
over. You can’t afford it, you are going to say. You can’t 
afford not to doit. O, yes, 1 can patch you up, give you tonics 
to increase your speed till the crash comes. But I will not 
do it. Any other physician that does it for you does you an 
irreparable wrong. Now, listen to me. Get a leave of 
absence — keep your position— and just go out of the 
school-room and vegetate — do anything that will give your 
head a rest. That bread and butter question is serious, I 
know, but you have to choose between taking that risk or — 
worse. That pain at the base of your brain must be heeded. 
Let the world go for a year. You will be surprised and a little 
humiliated to see how well it can get along without you. 
Send your principal to me if he wants to know whether you 
had better take an off year.” And he has left me breath- 
less. I —not yet thirty years old, just beginning my work 
after the struggling years of preparation — am told to stop 
and rest. It seems cowardly, and yet that doctor may be 
right. I did not tell him all, or he might have sent me away 
to-day. I feel ashamed to step out with all these older 
teachers still at work. Yet, my head — perhaps I couldn’t 
go on if I tried. What shall I do? I can’t think even, with 
the doctor’s words still ringing in my ears. 


Yours 
MARY 
A YEAR LATER 
April —, 19— 


Dear Janet, 

Just a year ago, I wrote you with the note of doom sounding 
in my ears. I went, as you know, and my “ year off” has been 
my salvation. I got the absent leave and dropped! I got 
through the vacation months held down with an indescribable 
sense of failure. Nothing was ahead of me but simply exist- 
ing, as I could see. But Fate or Providence, as my mother 
would have said, sent me a letter that seemed dropped from 
the skies. 

A middle-aged lady, living alone, of whom I had known 
something, and the educational world more, asked me to 
come and spend my year with her — half across the continent. 
She would like for me to help her with her letters, do errands, 
and perhaps, wash dishes now and then, for we were to live 
alone. She knew what brain-fag was, and would give every 
opportunity for leisure and out-doors. The change I needed 
would be complete. There would be a risk for strangers to 
live together, but if I would care to take that risk, etc. I 
took the risk, and a part of my money hoarded for the music 
lessons, for carfare, and went to her. Such a change as I 
never dreamed of has come to me. We have proved con- 
genial, and the indoor work I have done — yes, even washing 
dishes, but such dainty ones— has taken me into a new 
health-giving atmosphere. I have been encouraged but not 
over-stinulated. I have been made to feel that nothing here 
is perfunctory. We do what we like and when we like — 
there is no nine o’clock bell. We have rode, talked, and — 
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lived. Nature has been full of revelations under the ob- 
servant, trained eye of my friend, and I wonder at the dread 
I used to have of my nature study. I have read novels, 
laughed and cried over them, with no feeling that I was 
wasting time. I have heard two glorious symphonies — the 
first tired me with my intensity of feeling, the second brought 
back the ache in the back of my head. ‘‘ No more symphonies 
this year for you;’’ said my wise lady, “you will have all 
eternity for them. Now go to market and learn to choose a 
nutritious, economical piece of meat for our supper.’’ And 
so I was brought back to earth again and have been kept there, 
too, by this guardian who knows how to give and when to 
withhold. 

But best of all the year’s benefits is my changed outlook on 
life. I have really been out of the world and seen it whirl by 
— indifferent to its pace. Was I ever in such a spin, and for 
what? The old intensity with which I pushed my children, 
with promotion the goal, seems now like a nightmare. The 
broader view of teaching which I have absorbed from my 
good friend, has made me see the narrowness of my work in 
those years when I knew nothing and cared for nothing but 
results, good marks, and technical accuracy. I worked in a 
strait-jacket of my own fashioning. 

Do I want to come back to my work? Indeed, I do. I 
want to try to live and teach sensibly and not hold my breath 
over a trifle. 

I have had arich year. I bring back no foreign souvenirs, 
no lace-bargains, no tailor-made creations to delight your eyes, 
but I do bring back a rested brain, fresh courage, a thankful 
heart, and a saner viewpoint of life — priceless treasures. 

Good-bye, 
Mary 


About Modern Authors VIII 


Paul Laurence Dunbar 
CAROLINE S. AUSTIN 


HILE re-reading “The Nature of Poetry,” by Ed- 

VW mund Clarence Stedman, who has died recently, 

I have been thanking him afresh for the touchstone 

that he has bequeathed to us, a touchstone that 
may be applied to anyone who is called Poet. “ Poetry,” 
says Stedman, “is rhythmical, imaginative language, express- 
ing the invention, thought, taste, passion, and insight of the 
human soul.” After having tried in vain to content ourselves 
with Milton’s vague characterization of poetry as “simple 
and sensuous,” and Carlyle’s fiat that it ‘“‘must be musical 
—musical in every thought and every expression,” and 
Swift’s aphorism that all “style,” poetic as well as prose, 
‘is the man,” not a few of us, surely, feel indebted to Stedman 
for a definition that emphasizes the form, the style, and the 
matter that constitutes what we term poetry, in distinction 
from the form, the style, and the matter that constitutes what 
we term prose. 

Like any other artist, the poetry-writer or the prose-writer 
is born and not made. I am not, herewith, under-valuing 
technical training for a writer any more than I undervalue 
technical training for a painter or for a sculptor. What I 
would say is this: Some people, instinctively, look at life 
from the point of view of the imagination, others look at life 
from the point of view of the intellect; some people express 
themselves in language that appeals to the imagination, others 
express themselves in language that appeals to the intellect 
solely; some people sing (I hope they do not lisp) in numbers, 
others describe, or narrate, or expound, or argue, with har- 
mony between thought and mode of expression, it is true, 
but without rhythm or rhyme or any such thing. 

During your reading of the foregoing paragraphs, have you 
been sub-consciously applying the touchstone to the authors 
that you keep, with a candle, by your bedside? Have you 
found Emerson’s physical ear often dull to musical sound, 
but his mental ear attuned to hear that “through the mud 
and scum of things there alway something, something sings” ? 
Have you found the euphony of Poe’s verse enthralling, but 
the sentiment verging upon sentimentality ? 


While I have been writing these paragraphs, I have been 
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quite consciously applying the touchstone to folk-lore in 
verse. How spell-like is the measure of the early English 
ballads; how like an arrow to its mark flies the winged word; 
how wonderfully penetrating is the analysis of the emotions; 
how fundamental the interests treated. Similar hall-marks 
may be found in the mammy-lullabies and religious melodies 
of the negro race. 

The spirit of early spontaneous verse has been reproduced, 
to no small degree, by Paul Laurence Dunbar. Is he, then, 
a poet born, not made? Is his verse, therefore, poetry ac- 
cording to Stedman’s touchstone? Let, in turn, his use of 
meter, his language, and his underlying thought answer the 
question. 

Lullaby songs, of all others, depend for their power upon 
rhythm. Their soothing effect upon the tired baby is the 
sole standard by which one tries them. Naturally, then, 
the repetition of the same sound, or of similar sound, the 
recurrence of accents at regular intervals, combinations of 
words easily pronounced, the use of soft consonants and open 
vowels are the means by which the end is attained. Judge 
of Dunbar’s skill from the following: 


THE FISHER CHILD’s LULLABY 


The Wind is out in its rage to-night, 
And your father is far at sea. 
The rime on the window is hard and white, 
But, dear, you are near to me. 
Heave ho, weave low, 
Waves of the briny deep; 
Seethe low and breathe low, 
But sleep you, my little one, sleep, sleep. 


The little boat rocks in the cove no more, 
But the flying sea-gulls wail; 
I peer through the darkness that wraps the shore, 
For a sight of a home-set sail. 
Heave ho, weave low, 
Waves of the briny deep; 
Seethe low and breathe low, 
But sleep you, my little one, sleep, sleep. 


Ay, lad of mine, thy father may die 
In the gale that rides the sea, 
But we’ll not believe it, not you and I, 
Who mind us of Galilee. 
Heave ho, weave low, 
Waves of the briny deep; 
Seethe low and breathe low, 
But sleep you, my little one, sleep, sleep. 


The idea is so simple, and the wording so almost entirely 
of Saxon derivation that the stanzas seem to belong to a 
time many centuries before the nineteenth century. How- 
ever, to-day sea-faring is carried on by fisher-folk much as it 
was in primitive days, and the anxiety of the wife for the 
husband is as deep as it was of old. 

In the lullaby, the ideas are expressed directly, just as a 
mother talks to her child. The lover, on the other hand, 
thinks in figures, and almost every line of a poem that will 
show us Dunbar’s use of language is metaphorical. 


DREAMIN’ TOWN 


Come away to dreamin’ town, 
Mandy Lou, Mandy Lou, 

Whaih de skies don’ nevah frown, 
Mandy Lou, 

Whaih de streets is paved with gol’, 

Whaih de days is nevah col’, 

An’ no sheep strays f’om de fol’, 
Mandy Lou. 


Ain’t you taihed of every day, 
Mandy Lou, Mandy Lou, 
Tek my han’ an’ come away, 
Mandy Lou, 
To the place whaih dreams is King, 
Whaih my heart ho’s everything, 
An’ my soul can allus sing, 
Mandy Lou. 


Come away to dream wid me, 
Mandy Lou, Mandy Lou, 

Whaih our hands an’ hea’ts are free, 
Mandy Low’ 

Whaih de sands is shinin’ white, 

Whaih de rivahs glisten bright, 
Mandy Lou. 
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Come away to dreamland town, 
Mandy Lou, Mandy Lou, 

Whaih de fruit is bendin’ down, 
Des fo’ you; 

Smooth your brow of lovin’ brown, 

An’ my love will be its crown; 

Come away to dreamin’ town, 
Mandy Lou. 


Another poem in which rhythmic form and figurative 
language clothe a slight thought is entitled 


A SONG 


On a summer’s day as I sat by a stream, 
A dainty maid came by, 

And she blessed my sight like a rosy dream, 
And left me there to sigh, to sigh, 
And left me there to sigh, to sigh. 


On another day as I sat by the stream, 
This maiden paused a while, 

Then I made bold as I told my dream, 
She heard it with a smile, a smile, 
She heard it with a smile, a smile. 


Oh, the months have fled and the autumn’s red, 
The maid no more goes by; 

For my dream came true and the maid I wed, 
And now no more I sigh, I sigh, 
And now no more I sigh. 


But the metrical and figurative side of Dunbar’s poetry 
give only part of Dunbar. Couched in dialect in homely 
phrase, there is often a profound truth. Emotions, complex 
and varied, are delicately etched by his pen. The thought 
may be a child’s curiosity as to what mammy’s cookin’ in the 
kitchen, or an old man’s reminiscent vision through rose- 
colored glasses of the ol’ cabin in slavery days, with the 
children tumblin’ ’roun’—it is always intensely human. 
In “A Corn Song” the spirit of the master and the spirit of 
the slave are contrasted through a discerning conception of 
their mutual relations. There is a tear in the master’s eye 
as he hears the tired laborers singing, but the slave is light of 
heart and high of head as he returns home to the refrain: 


Oh, we hoe de co’n, 
Since de ehly mo’n, 
Now de sinkin’ sun 
Says de day is done. 


“Spring Fever” and “A Summer Night,” give lyrical ex- 
pression to the effect that some aspects of Nature have upon 
the sensitive to her call. ‘A Cabin Tale” portrays primitive 
man identifying himself with the animal creation. “ Jealous”’ 
betrays the hidden springs of being that may, though con- 
cealed, control any man. The love of home finds expression 
in “ Bein’ Back Home,” the play-impulse in “A Frolic.” 
The optimist speaks in “‘What’s the Use?” and “Keep a 
Song Up On the Way”; the puzzled philosopher in such 


words as follow: 


De way t’ings happen, huhuh, chile, 
Dis worl’s done puzzled me one w’ile; 
I’se mighty skeered I’ll fall in doubt, 
I des’ won’t try to reason out 

De reason why folks strive an’ plan 
A dinnah fo’ a full-fed man, 

An’ shet de do’ an’ cross de street 
F’om one dat raaly needs to eat. 


“Philosophy” needs no comment: 


I been t’inkin’ ’bout de preachah; whut he said de othah night, 
Bout hit bein’ people’s dooty fo’ to keep dey faces bright; 

How one ought to live so pleasant dat ouah tempah never riles, 
Meetin’ evahbody roun’ us wid ouah-very nicest smiles. 


Dat’s all right, I ain’t a-sputin’, not a t’ing dat soun’s lak fac’, 
But you don’t ketch folks a-grinnin’, wid a misery in de back; 
An’ you don’t fin’ dem a-smilin’ w’en dey’s hongry as kin be, 

Leastways, dat’s how human natur’ allus seems to ’pear to me. 


We is mos’ all putty likely fo’ to have ouah little cares, 

An’ I think we’se doin’ fus’ rate w’en we jes’ go long and bears, 
Widout breakin’ up ouah faces in a sickly so’t o’ grin, 

W’en we knows dat in ouah innards we is p’intly mad ez sin. 


Qh, dey’s times fo’ bein’ pleasant and fo’ goin’ smilin’ roun’, 
*Cause I don’t believe in people allus totin’ roun’ a frown, 
But it’s easy ’nough to titter w’en the stew is smokin’ hot, 
But hit’s mighty ha’d to giggle w’en dey’s nuffin’ in de pot. 
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Two poems are peculiarly significant because of the per- 
sonality and race of the writer. One is “Compensation,” 
seemingly prophetic as well as self-analytic. 


Because I had loved so deeply, 
Because I had loved so long; 

God in his great compassion 
Gave me the gift of Song. 


Because I have loved so vainly 

And sung with each faltering breath, 
The Master in infinite mercy 

Offers the boon of Death. 


The other is “Booker T. Washington.”’ Such was Dun- 
bar’s feeling for his race that were he to have selected one 
poem to be remembered by I have little doubt that he would 
have chosen this sonnet in order that he might link his own 
name with that of the foremost representative of the negro 
race. 

The word is writ that he who runs may read 
What is the passing breath of earthly fame ? 
But to snatch glory from the hands of blame, 
That is to be, to live, to strive indeed. 
A poor Virginia cabin gave the seed 
And from its dark and lowly door there came 
A peer of princes in the world’s acclaim, 
A master spirit for the nation’s need. 
Strong, silent, purposeful beyond his kind, 
The mark of rugged force on brow and lip, 
Straight on he goes, nor turns to look behind 
Where hot the hounds come baying at his hip; 
With one idea foremost in his mind, 
Like the keen prow of some on-forging ship. 


A few lyrics, a few little-read novels, not a considerable 
contribution to the great stream of literature, nothing worthy 
to be considered by the side of the world-masterpieces, such 
is one way of looking at Dunbar’s work. A picturesque view 
of a fast-disappearing phase of life, a setting forth of everyday 
impulses that are common to all men, a considerable con- 
tribution to the forces that make for literature in America 
much that is quite worthy to be considered for its promise, 
such is another way of looking at Dunbar’s work. Both 
views are true. — 

Dunbar made a place for himself in something more than 
ten years. He was born in Dayton, Ohio, June 27, 1872. 
His parents, once slaves, prizing the education that they had 
gained through reading, were ambitious for their son, and 
sent him through the Dayton schools. After brief experience 
in newspaper work, when but twenty years old he brought 
out his first volume, “Oak and Ivy Poems.” From that 
date, 1892, to the day of his death in 1906, not a month went 
by without something from his pen in the leading magazines 
of the country. In 1895, a collection of poems entitled 
“Majors and Minors,” was discriminatingly and favorably 
reviewed by William Dean Howells. “Lyrics of Lowly 
Life” followed in 1896; “Lyrics of the Hearthside” and 
“Poems of Cabin and Field” in 1899; “Lyrics of Sunshine 
and Shadow,” in 1901; “ Joggin’ Erlong,” in 1906. 

According to our touchstone, then, before he was thirty-five 
years of age, Paul Laurence Dunbar had won for himself the 
name Poet. 





Boston’s Retirement Fund 


The success of the Boston Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
Association has awakened an interest in it that justifies the 
widest publicity to its facts and figures. There has been in 
alla membership of 2,430. There are now 1,994 contributing 
members. There have been thirteen to retire on annuities 
this year, making 115 who have drawn annuities. Of these 
nine have died, two this year, leaving 106 who are drawing 
$15 a month, or $180 a year. The association has a per- 
manent wwell-invested fund of $ 210,250. 





No one else is satisfied if you are self-satisfied 





Brave heart never suicides. 
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Arbor Day 


The lesson cf Atbor Day is the use and value of the tree in 
the life cf the nation. It should therefore be the aim of the 
teacher so to observe the day as to convey this lesson clearly 
and impressively. The diversion of setting out a few trees, 
the exercises with which the school hours are enlivened, 
though all-important in exciting the interest and calling forth 
the enthusiasm of the scholars, may well be regarded as a 
means to the desired end rather than as the end itself. The 
sentiments and emotions aroused on Atbot Day pass only 
too quickly; the important thing is that permanent results 
be left — lasting impressions in the minds of the children, 
afd; flovtishing in the earth, an object lesson in a tree planta- 
tioh of tise of beatity, of both combined. 


Forest Topics to Group anovur ArBor DAY 


What child has net seen a muddy freshet? Yet this sight, 
so common ift the spring, is full of suggestion for a forest 
lesson. The stream is discolored by the earth which it has 
gathered from the soil.” This carries us back to the stream’s 
source, in the fcrest springs. Again, it shows us with what 
force the water has rushed over the exposed ground where 
there was no forest to shield and bind it. In just this way the 
Mississippi tears down and flings into its bed, each summer, 
more soil than will be dredged with years of costly labor to 
make the Panama Canal. An experiment with fine and coarse 
soils stirred quickly in a tumber of water and then allowed to 
settle explains how the stream continues muddy while it runs 
swiftly, and how it clears again as it slackens on more level 
stretches, dropping the soil to the bottom. On any steep, 
plowed hillside, or on any railroad or trolley embankment, 
exposed soil thay be seen washing with the rain. A forest 
oh & mMotintain slope may be pictured by a cloth upon a tilted 
table; then if water be poured on the higher edge it will 
creep downward through the cloth and drip slowly from the 
lower edge, as wotlld rain falling upon the forest. If now the 
cloth be plucked off, and the water still poured, we may 
observe at once what happens when stich a forest is de- 
stroyed. . . . 

The flowers and seeds of trees are interesting subjects of 
investigation. The bursting of the blossoms on elm and red 
taple, the tassel-like catkins of cotton-wood, willow, and 
alder ate among the earliest signs of spring. Some of the 
most fascinating facts of botany are easily studied in tree 
flowets. Black locust, basswoods, and yellow poplar, for 
instance, carry petfect flowers that pollenize theit own pistils; 
chestnut, beech, pines, and spruces, on the other hand, have 
their staminate and pistillate flowers distinct, though on the 
same tree, while such species as the cottonwood, the willows, 
aldets and ashes, the persimmon, and the boxelder, bear only 
the staminate or only the pistillate flowers on a single tree. 
The ingenious and often intricate devices of nature to secure 
cross-fertilization are well worth inquiring into. 

Many of the early flowering trees mature their seeds before 
the school year ends. The adaptations by which forest trees 
secute the distribution of their seeds are diverse. Some seeds, 
such as the nuts and hickories and chestnuts, are distributed 
by squirrels, foxes, bears, and coyotes, and by birds, others 
by the wind, and yet others by floods or running waters. 
Hedge-rows of locust trees commonly spring up where the 
seeds, after falling on the frozen snow, are driven by the 
winter gusts to lodge among the brush and roots along the 
fences. Rows of juniper and cherry are just as often grown 
from seeds dropped by birds. Willows aré mainly found 
along streams and oozy ground, not because they always 
prefer so wet a soil, but because the fresh, fine mud beside 
the water gives the seed-bed most favorable to the germination 
of the seed. 

A whole world of undiscovered yet most rewarding truth 
can be opened through this gateway. And the story of flower 
and seed conveys very vividly the insistent purpose of nature 
to renew the forest and carry it, undepleted, from one genera- 
tion to another. 

Tree seeds collected by the children, toward the close of the 
school year, may be planted by them at home, preferably 
out-of-doors, where they will furnish a striking demonstration 
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of the sturdy force of tree life, and at the same time, if carefully 
tended, supply a few seedlings for next year’s Arbor Day 
planting. For such a project the seeds of elms, soft maples, 
poplars, cottonwoods, and willows, all of which may be found 
in the spring, offer the best of material. 


PLANTING SUGGESTIONS 


The proper season for planting is not everywhere the same, 
Where spring is the best season — north of the thirty-seventh 
parallel, generally — the right time is when the frost is out 
of the ground and before budding begins. 

The day to plant is almost as important as the season. 
Sunny, windy weather is to be avoided; cool, damp days are 
the best. For this reason it is well to leave the date for 
Arbor Day unfixed. All exercises are better deferred until 
the planting is done. 

Trees cannot be thrust into a rough soil at random and then 
be expected to flourish. They should be planted in well- 
worked soil, well enriched. If the trees cannot be set out 
immediately after being secured, the first step is to prevent 
their roots drying out in the air. This may be dene by 
standing the roots in a “puddle” of mud or “heeling-in” 
the trees by burying the roots deep in fresh earth. 

In planting they should be placed from two to three inches 
deeper than they stood originally. Fine soil should always 
be pressed firmly — not made hard — about the roots, and 
two inches of soil at the top should be left very loose, to act 
as a mulch to retain the moisture. 

Small seedlings may be secured easily and cheaply. If 
these are set out in good numbers after the pattern aa com- 
mercial plantation they will become in due time a true forest 
on a small scale. No matter how few the trees, they may be 
made to illustrate planting for some useful purpose. 

The scope of aati may sometimes be broadened by 
securing permission for the children to plant a small block 
of trees in some field unsuited for crops, and in this way the 
work can be done just as it would be done on a larger scale 
by the forester. 

Outside the scope of the actual planting, it is well to bear 
in mind that Arbor Day is not the only day in the year on 
which trees deserve to be remembered and cared for. They 
need care throughout the season. Watching the plantation 
thrive under right treatment greatly adds to the educational 
value of the work, and to its success, which should be its best 
lesson. 

Tt is all important that the plantation should serve as a 
model of what can be accomplished along these lines. Then, 
when the children are grown men and women, they will find 
great satisfaction in the work of their school days. — From 
Forest Service Cirenlar, issued by United States Depariment 
of Agriculture 





An American Holiday in 
Europe 


All of us like to see America honored by her sister nations, 
to know that her institutions are recognized as good ones 
and see them adopted by others. Everyone who loves the 
trees will rejoice doubly to know that the festival of Arbor 
Day is becoming popular in Europe and Asia. From the 
time Sterling Morton started it in treeless Nebraska in 1872 
this heliday has grown in favor and carried its blessings to 
every state and territory. Now we learn that it has spread 
widely over Europe... Gustave Regelsperger, who writes of 
the holiday in La Nature (Paris), places Fetes de l’Arbre in 
the first rank among the devices for the preservation of the 
trees, since they appeal especially to school children and 
serve as a means of education. He says: 

“In Italy the ‘Annual School Arbor Festival’ became in 
1902 a state institution. In Spain the ‘ Association of Friends 
of the Arbor Festival,’ which was formed in the same year, 
celebrates annually very successful fetes, and a decree of 1904 
instituted the Arbor Festival throughout the kingdom. Bel- 
gium held its first Arbor Day Festival quite recently. In 
Russia, Sweden, Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, Portugal, 
Japan — everywhere where the necessity of reforestation has 
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heen recognized — children aré interested in trees by similar 
méthoc's. 

“France has not been behindhand, and, while considerable 
eiorts ‘oward reforestation are being made by the govern- 
ment, attempts have been made in various directions to asso- 
ciate cliildren in the movement by establishing Arbor Day 
festivals. In the spring, under the leadership and direction 
of teachers, the school children go to the open fields to plant 
trees that shall be future forests. These festivals 
encourage the establishment of forest associations among 
studenis and graduates, whose number is constantly increas- 
ing and some of which are very active. 

“The French ‘Forest Society of the Friends of Trees,’ 
whose president is Senator Calvert, had given a strong impulse 
to reforestation and to all institutions in its aid, and has 
actively encouraged the establishment of forest societies 
among pupils of the schools.’ — Little Chronicle 





The Magic Key 
zB, C. 


There was once a little teacher and she had a magic key, 
And most wondrous was the power it possessed! 
It unlocked each situation 
That arose in her vocation, 
And it gave to all her work an added zest. 


For it quickly solved the problem of the dismal winter days; 
When the children were as restless as could be, 
It suggested variation 
In the form of recreation, 
Song and game were used to give variety. 


It could always probe with patience far beneath the rags 
and tan 
That completely hid a small neglected soul; 
At the magic key’s commanding, 
There came perfect understanding, 
And the teacher had the child in her control. 


When a mother or a father came to air a grievance sore, 
Very sure “their little dear” had been abused; 
Each one, by the key’s blest mission, 
Saw the teacher’s disposition 
And seon went away beth smiling and enthused. 


Every quarrel, complaint or trouble on the playground or the 
street, 
All the problems that arose within the reom, 
By the key were swiftly banished, 
Care and sorrow quickly vanished 
And the sunshine came to drive away the gloom. 


Many years sped on and still the teacher’s brow was smooth 
and fair, 
Her expression was a pleasant sight to see! 
Higher salaries were offered, 
Many fine positions proffered, 
All resulting from the use of one small key! 


Happy school-room where this power, sure and ceaseless 
toils away! 
How its value ranks all other things above! 
It can rise o’er every trouble, 
Make a teacher’s value double, 
For the tiny key’s bright little name is Love. 





Little birds sit on the telegraph wires, 
And chitter, and flitter, and fold their wings; 
Maybe they think for them and their sires 
Stretched always on purpose those wonderful strings; 
And perhaps the thought that the world inspires 


Did plan for the birds among other things. ‘ 
—Adeline D. T. Whitney 
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A Word from Helen Keller 


(Does not this joyous recognition of Earth-beauty from Helen Keller, 
shut away as she is from it by every sense save touch, make us, in 
possession of all the senses, ashamed of our less appreciation ? — Tae 
EpITor) 

The thousand soft voices of the earth have truly found 
their way to me — the small rustle in tufts of grass, the silky 
swish of leaves, the buzz of insects, the hum of bees in blos- 
soms I have plucked, the flutter of a bird’s wings after his 
bath, and the slender rippling vibration of water running 
over pebbles. Once having been felt, these loved voices 
rustle, buzz, hum, flutter, and ripple in my thought forever, 
an undying part of happy memories. 

Between my experiences and the experiences of others, 
there is no gulf of mute space which I may not bridge. For I 
have endlessly varied, instructive contacts with all the world, 
with life, with the atmosphere whose radiant activity enfolds 
us all. The thrilling energy of the all-encasing air is warm 
and rapturous. Heat-waves and sound-waves play upon my 
face in infinite variety and combination, until I am able to 
surmise what must be the myriad sounds that my senseless 
ears have not heard. — From Helen Keller’s “Sense and 
Sensibility,” in the February Century 


No mortal is alert enough to be awake at the first dawn of 
spring.— Thoreau 





A Square of Trees 


Take a sheet of drawing paper and fold on its shortest axis. 
Fold two ends in to meet this axis, so that on opening, the 
sheet forms a hollow square. On one side draw grass and 
a tree as im illustration. Cut the four sections together, and 
if liked, tie the ends, and the children wil] be delighted with 























their square of trees. It is probable that a pattern should 
be used by each child in order-to have a well shaped tree. The 
picture could also be made more attractive if each tree were 


colored green, also the grass. 
A. M. C. 
































Calendar Designs 


MaklE S. STILLMAN, State Normal School, Providence, R. I. 


PINIONS differ very much as to what constitutes 
() good design in calendar decoration. There is mare 
diversity of opinion on this subject than upon almost 
any other line of art work. Why this is so is in- 
comprehensible, because the same laws that govern calendar 
design govern also all other forms of art expression in design. 
The inference is that the making of calendars is sometimes 
considered similar to that of making pictures or illustrations, 
which is an error, because the relations of law and order, 
and the use of the object, the first principles of applied 
design, are entirely lacking. 

Before considering the laws which should govern us in 
making calendars, let us see what different kinds of calendars 
there are: first, the blackboard calendar, in the school-room, 
then a calendar to be in the possession of each child upon his 
desk, and lastly, calendars in general, which would ke 
suitable for any place or person. 

Perhaps by considering first the last and more general 
style, we may find some suggestions which will apply to the 
more specific form for school-room use. ‘‘ Order is Heaven’s 
first law” —it is also the first law in design. The subject of 
design is not a thing apart from daily life. We design when 
we arrange books and papers on a table, or toilet articles on 
a dresser: that is, we design if we arrange and group so as 
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to give an interesting pattern of spots upon the background. 
A disorderly room, a person who is disorderly in dress, or 
a drawing of flowers not well arranged, all have something 
out of harmony in their main lines of construction. By 
‘harmony” in design we mean, “‘a relation of likeness, or 
‘aving something in common.” 
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In a photograph from nature, or in a drawing of a spray 
(Plate I, No. 1), we may say we have followed nature exactly 
and therefore it must be good. Of course, we know that 
flowers grow as they do with one purpose only as their 
primary end — they have roots, stems and leaves, buds, 
flowers and seeds, that they may reproduce their kind. 
Incidentally, too, they are beautiful in form and color, to 
give pleasure to people on the earth, and for various other 
reasons. But they did not grow in a mass here, and with 
slanting cross lines there, to give us examples of beauty of 
line and form, or to show us the best relations of tone measure 
and shape. We cannot take nature as she is, and say that 
she is always right. Whistler said in his ‘Ten O’Clock 
Lecture,” “To say to the painter, that Nature is to be taken 
as she is, is to say to the player, that he may sit on the piano.” 
If then, we go to nature for material, we must select and re- 
arrange in order to give good spacings of masses in the 

















































































































































































































drawing and in the background, and gocd relations of lines 
to each other and to the enclosing form. Equal divisions 
of spaces (Plate I, Nos. 1-5) are always to be avoided in 
good arrangements, because they lack interest and are monoto- 
nous. A principal space in the background and also in the 
design, lesser or subordinate spaces in each give more interest 
and better composition (Plate II, Nos. 4-6). Leading lines 
should conform in general to the main lines of the enclosing 
form, because they give more harmonious relations. 

If we wish a naturalistic treatment of a flower form in a 
calendar decoration, instead of making an exact copy of the 
flower, and tucking the calendar in in an unoccupied corner 
(Plate I, Nos. 6-7), or laying it over a part of the spray, it 1s 
much better to consider the two things, calendar and deco- 
ration, as two wholes, to be used together in such an orderly 
way as to bring unity from the arrangement. By making the 
calendar distinctly separate in form, from the oblong which 
contains the decoration, nature material may then be adapted 
so that it will weil fill the space allowed for it (Plate I, 
Nos. 4-6). Without considering whether we have flower or 
fruit or landscape, in naturalistic or decorative treatment, n 
the plain spaces in Plate II, Nos. 1-3, the arrangement 1s 
such that the calendars would be good, because of the order 
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and unity of forms, provided, of course, the decoration was 
well arranged. While we work from nature with the idea 
of composition first in mind, we must regard nature’s laws, 
and in selecting and arranging forms to fill spaces well, we 
must not violate the laws of growth. 

Thus far we have considered the enrichment of the calendar 
from the naturalistic point of view. We can approach it also 
from another view point — that of pure design. Instead of 
starting with a flower form or any suggestion from nature, we 
think of a given space in terms of tone, measure and shape, 
and try to divide it into such relations as shall give us mean- 
ingless spots well related to each other and to the unoccupied 
or background space. We cannot consider the decoration 
without also considering the shapes of spaces in the back- 


















































































































































ground, as the pattern of light and dark is made up of the 
relation of one to the other. After the space is broken up 
roughly in this way into design and background, with well 
balanced spots and rhythmical lines, next comes the working 
out of each spot into beautiful shapes and forms, to give an 
interesting pattern of light and dark, and a harmonious whole. 
Designs of this kind are suitable not only for calendars, but 
for book covers, portfolios, and covers of all kinds, indeed, 
for any form of application. Design for calendars is first of 
all design, not copying nature, and this means the relating of 
tones, measures and shapes to certain spaces, with an under- 
standing of the principles of balance, rhythm and harmony, 
for the sake of order and beauty (Plate III). 

In blackboard drawing in the school-room, a few things 
have to be thought of which are not necessary in the subject 
as previously taken up. The medium of expression is a 
dull slate board, with white or colored blackboard crayon. 
In planning a design the limitations of the material must 
always be considered. Drawings may be made with white 
crayon, in line or in mass, and, if one has a fine feeling for 
color and a little knowledge of technic, in color. 
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There are reasons for and against the decorated calendar 
on the blackboard. First of all, a calendar is for use, to tell 
plainly the day of the month. If that end is lost in an elab- 
orate scheme of decoration, if the figures are so small and 
crowded and poorly arranged that the children have to 
strain their eyes to see them, then it would be better to make 
the d coration by itself simply as a blackboard picture; and 
in some prominent place have the date written plainly every 
day, where all could see it. However, if we remember that 
the calendar is first of all for use, and keep the decoration as 
an enrichment only, there can be no objection to the combina- 
tion if it is a thing of beauty. Such drawings as we put on 
the boards are not sure to be a ‘‘joy forever,”’ and while they 
serve for a time their purpose, they need not be preserved 
from month to month. Indeed, the children enjoy them 
much more if they come one at a time, and stay for a brief 
period, and then are followed by others. 

One other consideration is important when making designs 
for blackboard calendars. In reproducing the design on the 
board, it must be enlarged in size many times. Because of 
this a design which seems pleasing when drawn on a six or 
eight inch scale, will not always be successful when redrawn 
five or six times as large. For example, a holly leaf a foot 
long is something of a strain on the imagination. A flower 
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like the goldenrod, which in some varieties grows two or three 
feet high, or a landscape which is always drawn to scale, could 
be worked out successfully in any size (Plate IV). 





The Child the Hope of the Race 


There is nothing in all the world so important as children, 
nothing so interesting. If you ever wish to go in for some 
philanthropy, if you ever wish to be of any real use in the 
world, do something for children. If you ever yearn to be 
truly wise, study children. We can dress the sore, bandage 
the wounded, imprison the criminal, heal the sick, and bury 
the dead; but there is always a chance that we can save a 
child. If the great army of philanthropists ever exterminate 
sin and pestilence, ever work out our race’s salvation, it will 
be because a little child has led them. 

— David Starr Jordan 
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Arbor Day Exercises 


M. M. GRANT 


ISS RUSSELL’S pretty room had such an April 
look. The crisp, white muslin curtains (they had 


been laundered during the spring vacation) flut- 

tered in the soft breeze from the open windows, 
and the same breeze set in motion a string of daintily colored 
yellow paper butterflies. 

To the top of the blackboard had been fastened red and 
yellow striped tulips and yellow daffodils, which had been 
colored and cut out by the children. The black curtain was 
covered with April cuttings — old hens, wee chickens, pussy 


willows, big birds and little birds, umbrellas, open and shut, ° 


many pairs of rubbers and rubber boots, ‘‘all in a row” and 
little pictures of dandelions and violets. The pussy willows 
in the big jar had shed their soft gray “‘pussy coats,” and 
were showing pretty plumes of green, while the peach and 
cherry tree twigs, so long and so eagerly watched by the 
children, bloomed with pink and white flowers. 

It was the afternoon before Arbor Day, and during the 
language period Miss Russell explained to the children the 
meaning of ‘‘ Arbor Day.” 

“* Arbor’ is a Latin word that means ‘tree,’” she said, 
“and so Arbor Day means Tree Day. It is a day set apart 
by the different states on which everyone who canis supposed 
to plant a tree. Now I wonder if anyone can tell me why 
we should plant trees?” she asked. : 

“T know,” said Bradley. ‘‘People keep cuttin’ down all 
the trees for wood and for Christmas trees, and if we didn’t 
plant any more to take their places, after a while they wouldn’t 
be any at all.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Russell, ‘‘and even if they were not all 
cut down, the old trees would, after a few years, shrivel up 
and die. Then the hot sun would shine down, and we wouldn’t 
have any shade or any rain, for the leaves on the trees draw 
the moisture from the clouds, and if there weren’t any trees, 
why, there wouldn’t be any rain, would there? and of course 
we couldn’t get along without rain; so we plant trees to 
take the places of those that have died and those that have 
been cut down. How would you like to plant some trees 
to-morrow in the school yard? We would then have a 
little Arbor Day of our very own,”’ and Miss Russell looked 
into the bright faces before her. 

“‘Oh, yes, Miss Russell, we’d like to have an Arbor Day,” 
they said, and little Elva bounced in her seat, and softly 
clapped her hands, for Miss Russell’s “special” days were 
always enjoyed by the children and talked about even when 
they had become things of the past. 

“Well,” said Miss Russell, “‘if we have Arbor Day, we 
must have some trees,” looking tentatively at the children. 

“T know a dandy —I mean I know an awful nice little 
maple tree I can bring,” said Amiel. ‘It grows right by our 
fence, and my father said he’d have to dig it up.” 

“That will be just the thing, Amiel,’ said Miss Russell. 

“T can bring a little cherry tree,” said Katie; ‘‘there’s one 
growing righ by the big cherry tree in our yard.” 

“That will be fine, too,’’ said Miss Russell. 

“Tl bring a little elm tree,” said Davie. “It grew from 
a seed, my mother said, long time ago, but it isn’t very big 
even y t. I can bring that.” 

“Well, I am sure that is very nice,” said Miss Russell, 
‘‘and if you don’t forget, we’ll have three fine trees to plant 
to-morrow. 

““When we plant our trees,” went on Miss Russell, “we 
will name them after some persons whom we have studied 
about, and some of whose pretty verses and songs we have 
learned — I wonder if you could guess the names? You all 
know them right well,” and she looked expectantly at the 
boys and girls. 

“‘Mith-ter Steventh,” said little Betty. ‘‘He told uth about 
the pretty cow, an’ the shadowth, an’ the wind.” 

“Betty has guessed one,” said Miss Russell; ‘Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Now, who are the other two? Who 
wrote about ‘The Village Blacksmith,’ ‘Hiawatha,’ the ‘Old 
Clock on the Stairs,’ and ‘The Arrow and the Song’?” 

“Mr. Longfellow,” shouted the children delightedly, 
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‘ Not so loud, children. Now for the last — who told ys 
about the great snowstorm, and the little ‘Barefoot Boy’?” 

“Mr. Whittier,” was the answer. And so they had the 
three names for their three trees, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and John Greenleaf Whittier, 

“How many would like to learn a little verse that these 
three men have written about trees, to recite when we have 
our Arbor Day exercisés to-morrow ?” 

Many hands flew up, and Miss Russe’l se'ected slips with 
the tree quotations written.on them, and these she gave out 
to the children willing to take them home and learn them that’ 
night. 

Arbor Day dawned fresh and fair, a typical April day, 
with little clouds chasing shadows over the great sun’s face, 

The children decided to call the cherry tree for Robert 
Louis Stevenson, because, as one of them said, ‘‘ Mr. Stevenson 
wrote about the birds, and birds like.cherries”’; the - maple 
tree was called for Longfellow, and the elm tree for Whittier. 

In the afternoon, with clean waists and pinafores, the 
small folk were ready for the Arbor Day exercises. 

The little trees had been brought, and to them, with pink 
ribbons, Miss Russell had tied a card on which was written 
the name of the poet for whom the tree had been named. 

The Robert Louis Stevenson tree was taken to the front 
of the room, and carefully held as to its roots and stem by 
Katie, its donor, a little girl with “bobbed” hair and a big 
bow. 

Beside her stood little Lynn, who recited from Stevenson; 

Birds all the sunny day flutter and quarrel, 

Here in the arbor-like tent of the laurel, 

Here in the fork of the brown nest is seated 

Four little blue eggs the mother keeps. heated. 
Soon the frail eggs they will chip and up-springing, 
Make all the April woods merry with singing. 


Then Dale in a loud voice told them: 


Dark brown is the river, 
Golden is the sand, 

It flows along forever 
With trees on every hand. 


Two little girls holding hands and swinging back and forth 
sang: aT 


How do you like to go up in a swing? 
Up in the air so blue? 

Oh, I do think it the pleasantest thing 
Ever a child can do. 


Up in the air and over the wall, 
Till I can see so wide, 

Rivers and trees and cattle and all 
Over the country side. 


Till I look down on the garden green, 
Down on the roof so brown, 

Up in the air I go flying again, 
Up in the air and down. 


The Longfellow maple tree came next, borne carefully by 
Amiel, and around him stood several little girls and boys 
who gave quotations from his poems — quo'ations about trees. 

Elva said: 


Under a spreading chestnut tree, 
The village smithy stands, 

The smith a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands. 


Jamie, with the soft voice of his Southern mother, recited: 


Near at hand 

From under the sheltering trees, 
The farmer sees 

His pastures and his fields of grain. 


” Hilda stepped up by the tree, and said: 


Somewhat back from the village street, 
Stands the old fashioned country seat. 

Across its antique portico, 

Tall poplar trees their shadows throw. 


Three little chi dren recited in unison: 


A wind came up out of the sea, 

And said, ““O mists, make room for me.” 
It said unto the forest, “Shout! 

Hang all your leafy banners out.” 


John called to the wind: 
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Blow, winds, and waft through all the rooms, 
The snow flakes of the cherry blooms, 

Blow, winds, and bend within my reach, 
The fiery blossoms of the peach. 


‘ext came little Davie with the Whittier elm. Sarah, she 
of ‘he wide mouth and wonderful memory, chanted in a 
sing-song Manner: 


In the outskirts of the village 
On the river’s winding shores, 
Stand the Occidental plane-trees, 
Stand the ancient sycamores. 
And the trees the gleemen planted 
Through the changes changeless stand. 


Then came Robert, who recited with dignity from the 
“Barefoot Boy”: 


I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming birds and honey bees. 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night. 
Mine, the sand rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine, the walnut slopes beyond, 

Mine, on bending orchard trees, 

Apples of Hesperides. 


These recitations ended, the whole school, together with 
Miss Russell, marched out into the school-yard, carrying the 
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trees, which they set up in the three holes dug for them by 
Mr. Williams, the janitor (who afterwards planted the trees 
and filled in the holes). 

Then came the song, to the tune of “America”: 


We love the leafy trees, 

That flutter in the breeze, 
We love them well. 

We love their pleasant shade, 

In field and sunny glade 

We love the shadows made 
In leafy dell. 


We love their branches high, 
That wave against the sky, 
And so to-day 
We’re planting other trees, 
Whose branches in the breeze, 
May flutter as they please 
On Arbor Day. 


People passing paused to look at the bright group of boys 
and girls, and to listen to their clear young voices, and when 
they all marched back into the school-room, hey left behind 
them in the school-yard three little trees dedicated to Steven- 
son, Longfellow, and Whittier (the children’s friends) on 
that Arbor Day. 

















Words from the Tree 


Our word book is from the beech tablets on which men used 
to write. Our word Bible is from the Greek for bark of a 
tree. Our word paper is from the tree papyrus — the tree 
which Emerson found the most interesting thing he saw in 
Sicily. Our word library is from the Latin liber, bark of a 
tree. Thus literature is traceable in the growth of trees, 
and was originally written on leaves and wooden tablets. 

— Moncure D. Conway 





Our Garden 


A TEACHER 


VERY spring we have a garden in school. It is not 
the splendid, big kind of school garden I always 
read about with interest and admiration, though 
secretly wondering when they teach the ‘readin’ and 

ritin’ and ’rithmetic.” 

No; we have only a little window garden, such as any 
school, city or country, can easily have. My room of little 
ones have enjoyed it so much that I want to tell about it. 

Early in the spring, with the first signs of awakening nature, 
I tell the story of Proserpina. We observe and talk about 
the signs of spring, and the miracle of the little plant springing 
from the dead-looking seed. We become so interested, that 
the first thing we know we have decided to plant seeds our- 
selves, and watch them grow. 

We decide upon the seeds we think would grow best, and 
which we want most to watch. Some of the children have 
garden seeds at home. They bring of these. Almost every 
child can bring some seeds. They bring corn, bean, nastur- 
tium, sweet pea, morning-glory, pansy, and any other kind 
of seed they choose. 

I put a few grains of corn and some beans on cotton or 
blotting paper in a glass with water, and we watch them 
swell and grow. We plant mustard seed on cotton, too. 
It grows nicely there. 

Then the children bring boxes filled with earth. They 
bring cigar boxes —deep ones—any kind of box deep 
enough to hold plenty of earth and not too large for our 
window. 


We are very unfortunate in the matter of windows, having 
only one of which gets the sunshine. It is quite deep, how- 
ever, and we fill it full of boxes. 

I first put the boxes on a table, then let each child select 
two seeds from ot store, pass to the box, make two holes 
in the earth, pour a drop of water in each, plant his seeds, 
cover them, and pass on. In this way each child plants two 
seeds all himself. I have all corn planted in one box, beans 
in another, nasturtiums in another, etc. 

If I had more windows, and so more boxes, I would have 
each child plant more seeds. But a hundred seeds, besides 
the pansy, phlox, etc., which we sow, make enough plants for 
one window. 

When the ceremony has been performed, we place the 
boxes in the windows with joyful yet anxious hearts. 

In our language lesson we write sentences telling what we 
did. We decide what we shall tell first. Then I write the 
outline on the board, as: 

“Tell what we planted to-day.” The class, or some child, 
gives the sentence telling what we planted, as: 

“We planted a garden t -day.” I write: 

“Tell what some of the boys and girls brought to school. 

Tell what we al! brought. 

Tell what kind of seeds we brought. 

Tell what we did with them. 

Tell where we put the boxes. 

Tell what the sun will do for them. 

Tell what we will do for them. 

Tell what we hope will happen.” 

I have each telling sentence given before I write the next 
line of the outline on the board. After each statement has 
been given orally, I pass the papers and the children write 
about as follows: 

“We planted a garden to-day. 

Some boys and girls brought six boxes of earth to school. 

We all brought seeds. 

We brought corn, beans, etc. 

We planted the seeds in the earth. 

We put the boxes in the window. 

The sun will shine on them. 

We will water them every day. 

We hope little plants will grow.” : 

This year we will keep our observations and stories of our 
gardens in a little booklet. The cover may be made of gray 
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or tan paper with the title, ““Our Garden,” and a picture 
pasted beneath. 

The pictures may be cut from a paper or a seed catalog, 
or the half-cent size of Perry Picture, ‘‘The Sowers,”’ may be 

used. 

‘ Cut language papers to fit the cover and fasten together, 
making a dainty booklet. We will make this while waiting 
for the first plant to come up. We will copy our story of the 
planting into this booklet and be all ready for the first green 
blade. 

We water the garden every morning, the children taking 
turns, and wait as patiently as we can for what seems a long 
time. Then suddenly a little plant sticks its head through 
the earth and we are so filled with delight that all our waiting 
is forgotten. Then our diary begins, somewhat as follows: 

“April 6. To-day a little plant came up in our garden. 
John saw it first. 

It has part of the seed on it. 

We know it is a bean,” etc. 

This paper is saved until something more of importance 
happens and a note is made of it. When a paper is filled, I 
correct and the children copy in their little books. 

So through all April and May we tend and watch the 
garden, occasionally measuring the very tall plants and writing 
our measurements in our books. 

The beans, corn, nasturtiums, and sweet peas do best for 
us. We put strings up to the sash of the window and let the 
sweet peas and nasturtiums vine on them. 

Our school closes in May, but our garden becomes quite 
luxuriant before that time and pupils and teacher are very 
proud of it. 

The plants are too pretty to destroy at the close of school. 
Last year I let the children who brought the boxes of earth 
have them, but this year I think we will send them to some 
“shut-in” whom we know and who will enjoy them. I 
believe this will give the children more pleasure than anything 
else we could do with our garden. 





The Line Language 


N. M. Patrpornt 
Drawing Teacher, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Do you remember how part way down, from the sky line, 
the schoolhouse stood ? 

Now a building is nothing but a box. Let us put four 
straight vertical lines, then two horizontal ones, on the top 
of the vertical ones, now draw two slanting straight lines to 
make the gable. The windows are only four more straight 
lines, two vertical and two horizontal, and chimneys are made 
the same way. 

Straight or slightly curved lines show us the road. And 
there is only one thing to remember about roads and rivers, 
the farther away from us they go, the narrower they become. 
When we have drawn a picture like this, we shall not have 
produced a work of art, suitable for some great picture gallery 
to exhibit, but we have made a very graphic illustration to 
show where we saw the white birch tree growing, or the old 
apple tree, or where we expect to find the first pussy willows, 
waking up from their winter nap. 

We may have to draw a sky line, and a house, and a road 
several times, before we can do it, almost without thinking, 
but after we have done it a few times it is no more difficult to 
draw those things, than it is to write the words to express them. 

We have now learned three words in our new language. 
Now let us learn the apple tree, and the elm tree, the oak 
tree, and the willow tree. 

Every tree has its own family character, as every race of 
human beings has, and if we study them closely, we shall find 
within the family likeness, little characteristics peculiar to the 
individuals, again as we do with people. The apple tree is 
low and broad, with a short stem, often not quite straight, 
and spreading branches. The elm is shaped like a Greek 
vase, with long spreading branches, all tapering down to the 
long straight stem. The oak is straight, with branches 
which grow in angles, rather than curves, as the elm does, 
and the leaves grow in great round masses, with spaces 
between. The willow has a thick board stem, and is often 
broken or cut off about five feet from the ground, “ pollarded” 
a gardener would say, and from that point, long, thin, supple 
canes grow straight out. 

If we learn these new words, just as we should learn to 
spell them, see what life and enthusiasm we can add to our 
nature story of what happened by the oak tree, and what was 
found in the apple tree, and what the willow told the elm tree 
when the wind blew their branches together. 





Don’t be afraid. 

That is the secret of success in drawing, to 
illustrate your work in the primary grades. 

We are not afraid to write words and sen- 
tences on the blackboard, for our children to copy, 
and when we write, we use an alphabet of twenty- 
six letters. Then why should we hesitate to draw 
the things we are talking about, when our alphabet 
is composed of only two letters ? 

Our two letters in drawing, are a straight line, 
and a curved line. There is no other kind of line 
we can draw. 

It takes but very little practice to draw a straight 
line in any direction we choose, and not much 
more, to draw a curved line, anywhere we choose. 

Then we must do the same with the objects we 





draw, as we do with the words we write. We 
must learn to spell with our straight and curve line 
alphabet. 

Let us begin by deciding how much space we 
wish our drawing to occupy on the blackboard, 
and draw four straight lines to shut in that space. 
We can use a yard stick to rule the lines with if it 
gives us confidence. Now let us remember how 
the land came against the sky, when we came 
down the road to school this morning. Did it lay 
ina straight, level line against the sky? Or did 
it dip down from right to left, with a little flat 
place where the road touched the sky line? Now 
let us draw that line next. We have now the size 
of our picture, and the two great divisions of land 
and sky expressed by one line inside our border 
lines. 
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A Springtime Legend 


The Story of the Sleeping Beauty 
(Reprinted by request) 
(Let the children know the significance of the story as it is read or 
told to them. — Ep1Tor) 
“™\y, NCE there was a beautiful little Princess. 
() She had large blue eyes, and her hair was like the 
golden sunshine. 
She loved to play up and down the fields and along 
the roadsides. 

Wherever she stepped the sweet flowers sprang up; and 
wherever she lay down the violets made a bed for her. 

Now when the little Princess was born, the king made a 
great feast. 

He invited all the good people to his castle. He invited 
all the good fairies. 

There was one fairy he did not invite. That was because 
she was so ill-natured. She was always finding fault. She 
loved no one but herself. 

She was angry because she was not invited to the feast. 

“T will have my revenge,” she said. 

So she crept into the castle when no one saw her. 

She crowded herself into the banquet hall. 

Then she raised her wand over the little Princess and 
cried: 

“A spell shall fall upon this Princess. She shall fall 
asleep some day and sleep a hundred years. 

“Tt shall fall when she is most happy; and when the king 
is most proud of her.” 

Of course everybody at the feast was very sad. 

“Poor little Princess!”’ they said. ‘“‘When she wakes she 
will be an old, old woman. All her friends will have died. 
long before. She will find herself all alone!” 

“Fear not!” cried a good fairy. “I cannot change the 
spell that the bad fairy has put upon her. 

“She will have to sleep the hundred years. But when she 
wakes she shall be more beautiful than ever. 

“All her friends shall sleep while she sleeps. Then they 
shall all wake together. 

“While they sleep they shall not grow old. 

“More than that! A beautiful prince shall come and 
wake her. 

“He shall see how beautiful she is. Then there shall be 
another great feast. The feast shall be in this very hall; 
and the fairies shall come to it again. All but the cruel fairy, 
— she shall not come.” 

Then the king and all the people rejoiced. They thanked 
the good fairy for her kind words. 

So the years passed on. The little Princess grew to be a 
beautiful maiden. All the world loved her. 

When they saw the flowers they would say: ‘“‘See! the 
Princess has been here.” 

But one day the king was holding a great feast. It was 
the birthday of the Princess. 

Soon the eyes of the Princess began to droop. 

“T am so sleepy,” she said. 

Then the king yawned. “I am sleepy, too,” he said. 
“Perhaps we have feasted long enough.” 

Then strange to say the people all began to yawn. 

Each one was so sleepy that he did not see the other fall 
asleep. But in a moment every one was fast asleep. 

The Princess lay on a silken couch. The king sat in his 
royal chair. The guests fell just where they chanced to be. 
Some were in chairs, some were on the floor. 

For the fairy spell had fallen upon them all. 

Even the horses and the dogs and the Princess’ cat fell 
asleep. 

Then the years rolled on. The trees grew up around the 
castle and shut it from sight. ’ 

People forgot there was a castle there. But they never 
forgot to mourn the loss of the Princess. 

For now there were not any flowers. The grasses forgot 
to be green, and the earth was sad and gloomy. 

But, by and by, the hundred years were passed. 

Then came the prince. He was tall and handsome. He 
was good and brave. 
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His eyes were like the blue of the sky; and his mantle 
was a sunny green. His hair shone like the golden sunshine. 

Wherever he stepped, the fresh grass sprang up. People 
always knew when he was near, for the air grew soft and 
warm. 

The little birds loved him. The soft winds spoke to him, 
and the trees sprang into new life. 

“This is a dense forest,” he said, when he came into the 
land of the Sleeping Beauty. 

“Is there not something behind the trees? 

“It looks to me like a castle. Can it be?” 

“She sleeps! she sleeps!” the trees whispered. 

“Who sleeps?” the Prince asked. 

“The Princess! Princess! Princess!” the trees whispered 
again. 

“Dear trees,” said the prince, ‘‘you love me too well to 
deceive me. I will find this Princess.” 

So he plunged into the deep forest. 

There was no path; for it was overgrown with bushes and 
vines. 

The Prince had to cut his way through. It took him 
three long days. 

At last he reached the great stone gateway. 

He knocked; but no one answered. Then the Prince 
climbed the great wall. There lay the sentinels and the 
gatekeepers fast asleep. 

“What strange garments they wear!” said the Prince. 
“They look a hundred years old. 

‘And what rusty swords!” 

But the Prince hurried on up the castle steps. 

There lay the doorkeepers fast asleep. 

On through the corridors, into the banquet hall he hurried. 

There sat the king and the queen, fast asleep. The king’s 
beard had grown away down to his feet; and the queen’s 
robe looked very strange, and very old-fashioned. 

On the floors, everywhere, lay the guests. Beside the 
tables lay the servants, just where they had dropped when 
the spell fell upon them. 

But there upon the couch! Wonderful! The Prince 
held his breath to look! 

Never had he seen such beauty! 

“‘O Princess!” he whispered. 

The Princess drew a long breath. Her eyelids moved a 
little. 

Then the Prince knelt beside the couch. 

“Was ever Princess so beautiful?” he thought. 

Then he kissed the beautiful lips. When, lo, she opened 
her great blue eyes and looked up into the brave eyes of 
the prince. 

““My Prince has come!” she said. 

Then the king began to awaken. The king, the queen, 
the guests, and all the servants. 

“We have been asleep,” too,” said the guests. 

“And we,” said the servants. “It is very strange.” 

Then the people all looked in wonder at each other. 

“What does it mean?” they said. 

“We have slept the hundred years, my father,” said the 
Princess. ‘See, here is the Prince. He has awakened us.” 

Then the Princess and the Prince went out into the world 
together. 

The air grew soft and warm, the grass grew green, the 
trees sprang into new life, flowers covered the earth, and the 
people said: “It is springtime. And see! the flower 
princess has awakened again.” 

— Legends of the Springtime* , 





Spring 
Spring with that nameless pathos in the air 
Which dwells with all things fair — 
Spring, with her golden suns and silver rain, 
Is with us once again. 


In the”deep heart of every forest tree 

The blood is all aglee, 

And there’s a look about the leafless bowers 
As if they dreamed of flowers. 


® Published by the Educational Publishing Company, Boston. 
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Hepaticas 


Dear little flowers of dainty blue, 
With hearts of palest gold, 

We love to stroke your fuzzy hoods 
And watch your buds unfold. 


The leaves that cluster at your feet 
Are torn and ragged, too, 

I think they stayed all winter, dears, 

To get a peep at you. — Sel. 


Preliminary Work There should be potted in the school-room 
a vigorous hepatica plant, taken from its place in the woods in the 
late fall or very early spring. Children are so fond of this favorite 
flower, that they will watch the development of the blossoms eagerly 
and the points in the following lesson may be discussed while the 
flowers are lifting up and unfolding and fading. After the flower 
has been studied it should be cared for until the proper time comes 
for planting it in some shady spot near the school. The point of 
interest in choosing a place for this plant is that it needs shade during 
the heat of the summer, and it may well be the first lesson in teaching 
the pupils that some plants need constant sunshine, while others 
cannot endure it. 

THE BLossoM 


Purpose To call attention to the development of the hepatica 
flowers. 

First note that the blossom buds are cuddled down in the centre 
of the plant and protected by the leaf stems; these buds were formed 
in the autumn, so as to be ready to stretch up and blossom when the 
first warmth of spring should reach them. Note that the stems and 
the bracts in which the flower is hidden are soft and downy. While 
this down is not for the purpose of keeping the plant warm as furs 
might keep us warm, yet it acts as a blanket to prevent too rapid 
transpiration, which is a cooling process. Note that on dark days 
and during the night the blossoms close until they become old and 
faded, when they remain open all the time. It is an interesting point 
that these flowers close except at those times when bees would be 
likely to visit them and thus save their pollen; but after the pollen 
has been distributed and the seeds fertilized they do not need to 
remain closed any longer. Ask the pupils if bees and other insects 
are seen flying during dark days in early spring. Have the pupils 
make a color sketch of a flower when open, so as to be sure they 
see accurately the number of petals. Note if all the flowers are the 
same color, and if they fade as they grow older. Note whether the 
flowers are more fragrant when first opened than later on, and teach 
the pupils that fragrance is an attraction to the insects. There is 
probably little or no nectar secreted in the hepatica. The bees are 
quite as fond of pollen as they are of nectar, especially after their 
long winter fast, so it is not necessary for the early spring flowers to 
secrete nectar in order to entice the insects. ‘The pupils should look 
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throush the lens and see the anthers shedding their pollen, 
and ./so the pistils at the center of the plant. They should 
see t! ese so as to be able to watch the development of the seed. 


THE LEAF 


Purpose ‘To call attention to the hepatica leaf. 

Noie that the leaves which have endured the winter are a 
beautiful, purple-brown, Explain that they did their work 
for the plant during the autumn after the leaves had fallen 
from the trees, and thus let in the sunshine power, so that they 
could perfect the starch and other plant-food for the develop- 
ment of the little flower buds tucked away so cosily at their 
bases. Note the unfolding of the downy, young, green leaves. 
Note from what part of the plant they spring, that is, outside 
or inside the old leaves. 

The hepatica leaf is so beautiful in shape, that it lends it- 
self readily to decorative purposes. Therefore, instead of 
having the leaf drawn as a part of the plant, give it to the 
pupils as a unit for a design of some sort. 

—Home Nature Study Course 

(Sec illustration in border on opposite page.) 
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April 
ELEANOR CAMERON 


Childhood Land 


Back o’er the toil of the years it lies, 

Over the stretches of shifting sand, 
Under the glory of cloudless skies, 

There is the gateway to Childhood Land. 
—— world with its sunshine bright, 

rees all a-rustle their thoughts to tell, 
lossom and bud fold an elf from t 

. Deep in the heart of a fragrant bell. 


e 


the gateway, the whole day long, 
the 


On 
Birds ir praise of the pure and good, 
Beautiful ladies with laugh and 


on his horse goes an armored knight, 
Pixies and earth-gnomes come out to 
Fairies that dance in the moon’s light. 


Wonderful land from the world apart 
Virtue t o’er everything; 
Realm of the brave and the true in heart; 
This is the where the Child is King. 
Seeker of if you’d learn to know, 
Haste to the kingdom where fancies reign, 
Back to the faith of the long ago, 
Meeting the child in his own domain. 


LANGUAGE IN THE PRIMARY 
(Continued) 
TEACHING THE PoEM 


“QO dear,” said little Miss Gray to her next-door neighbor, 
“T just have to begin work on a poem this afternoon and I 
fairly hate to think of it! What can six-year-olds get out of 
a long poem, anyhow?” 

“Seven-year-olds,” corrected her listener, as she looked 
kindly down into the girlish face just now set into an expres- 
sion of deep worry. “You know my little folks are six 
when they come in from the kindergarten.” 

“Seven or six —it is all the same! I know my children 
are just about as stupid as they can be when it comes to learn- 
ing a poem. What’s the good of it? It’s nothing but 
parrot work when they do get it completed. I hate it!” 

“Ts this the first poem you have had to teach?” asked the 
older teacher. 

“© dear, no!” was the answer. “I have had to grind 
away at four — one a month — because the course of study 
requires us to teach the second primary children a certain 
number of éhings that are all picked out for us. I found that 
I could wade through the list if I taught one poem a month, 
and I always put it off until the last week and then we hurry 
it in as fast as we can. It’s quite artistic work, I assure 
you!” ? 


.. “What are you planning to teach this afternoon?” asked 
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Miss Taylor, smiling over the unconscious emphasis placed 
upon the word things. ‘How will you go about presenting 
the poem ?”’ 

“I chose ‘My Shadow,’ by Robert Louis Stevenson. It 
was the longest, so I thought we would learn it just to get 
rid of it. I will breathe a big sigh of relief when it is done. 
How will we do it? Oh, at first we will learn the name or 
the poem and the author, and then we will take two lines of 
three and repeat them over and over until the children are all 
a-wiggle and I am tired out. Then if we are capable of 
anything more, perhaps it may be possible to take another 
small dose of it. I will write everybody’s name on the 
blackboard —I mean everybody who makes a special effort 
and learns it quickly — and then, by and by, it will all be 
committed, and we will have peace for three blessed weeks. 
O dear, there’s that old bell now! In just one hour and a 
half I will be in the thick of my struggle with the ‘Shadow.’ 
My language time comes the last thing in the afternoon. 
Walk home with me after school if you are not ready to go 
before I am,” and with these words Miss Gray hurried off 
to her lines. 

After school had been dismissed for the day, Miss Taylor 
walked into the next room. “Going already?” said the 
teacher looking up from her work. O no, you have not 
put your.wraps on. I thought you were very early to-night.” 

“TI am not going just yet. I came in to read you some- 
thing,” and taking the offered chair the speaker opened a 
white-and-gold volume that she held in her hands, After 
carefully selecting a page, she read the “Corn Song,” by 
Whittier, in as dull and spiritless a manner as she could 
command. At the end of the last stanza she closed the 
book and said in the same uninteresting tone, ‘‘Wasn’t that 
very fine?” 

Miss Gray sat for a moment in puzzled silence and then, 
as the question was repeated, she said with her usual frank 
honesty, ‘‘No, Miss Taylor, I really can’t say that I liked 
that a bit. In fact, it was the most dull and humdrum thing 
that I ever heard. What was it, anyway?” 

“That was the ‘Corn Song,’ by our own beautiful poet, 
John Greenleaf Whittier. It is very famous,” answered Miss 
Taylor, in the.tone of one who is giving important facts. 
“Don’t you want me to read you another one?” 

“Not if it’s the same kind. I’d rather go home and have 
a good chat on the way. Let’s do. You act as if you were 
tired out to-night. Don’t you think we had better go?” 

“Since you, yourself, have become such a good illustration 
of the truth behind my object lesson, I shall soon have it 
emphasized to my satisfaction. We will go in a few mo- 
ments. Now,” she said, re-opening her book, “‘how would 
you like to have me teach you nine poems like this one.”’ 

“The Fates forbid it!’ said Miss Gray. “But what are 
you driving at? Tell me what you mean.” 

“T am not driving at anyone in particular, but at a method 
— the sandwich method of teaching poems. That’s what it 
is,” she went on, smiling at the puzzled face before her; 
“it’s the sandwich method because the poems are sand- 
wiched in between the stories for the reason that they must 
be there or the language repast would not be complete. 
What is still worse, the act of fitting them in is about as spirited 
as the making of an ordinary sandwich. You didn’t like 
this poem that I read, did you? Well, I will tell you the 
reason. It really is a beautiful selection, but I simply de- 
stroyed all of its strength by the dull manner in which I 
presented it to you.” 

“Now I begin to see the method behind your madness. 
Do go on.” 

“‘Well, then, this is the way in which poems are taught in 
many school-rooms, and taught to little children who are 
fairly bubbling over with the strong vitality of young life. 
Imagine yourself a little girl with an overmastering sense of 
rhythm and a lively little imagination that is all ready to 
pounce upon all kinds of new material. If every pore of 
you were teeming over with a throbbing restless life, how 
eagerly do you think you would welcome a long series of 
verses that were given to you in such a nauseating fashion? 
It would be worse-than a dose of medicine.” 

“That’s what I always thought it was! — but now please 
apply what you have said. Your theory sounds all right, 
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but I don’t see the way in which to make it practical. How 
do you teach a poem? Will you tell me?” 

“Gladly, for that’s what I intended to do as a final outcome 
of my experiment. You had to be stimulated to think in 
order to ask just that very question. In the first place, do 
your children have a clear conception of what a poem is? 
Don’t look frightened; for that idea is not hard to give them. 
They grasp it very quickly. I sometimes think that six- 
year-olds could almost be made to learn Greek verbs if we 
understood their minds completely.” 

“What did you give them for the definition of a poem?” 

“Definition? Horrors! I simply told them this: A poem is 
both feeling and music expressed in words — no, my dear, don’t 
write it down. I didn’t have them say it. You know there 
are many ways of expressing feeling. The sculptor gives us 
his thought in marble, the architect, in a beautiful building, 
the painter, in colors and so on. The poet has chosen to 
give us his feeling by using words, and the lines are so full 
of music that notes are unnecessary. All of this melody is 
unnoticed unless its rhythm cal swing is slightly emphasized. 
The Cradle Songs have all of the swing and flow of instru- 
mental music. Can children grasp this big idea? Try them 
and see!”’ 

“But how do you begin work upon the poem itself?” 

“In other words, leave the pvetical and come down to 
everyday facts,” laughed Miss Taylor. “All right, we will 
crystallize it into the most approved cut-and-dried fashion 
that any pedagogical heart could desire. Point one is, there- 
fore — get the spirit of the poem into your own heart and 
then into those of the children. This is much like the old 
puzzles that read, ‘My first is my second.’ How do you get 
the spirit? Read the poem over, silently and aloud, until 
it reveals itself to you. Every selection has its dominant 
note. The characteristic of this one is vigor. You didn’t 
notice that? Why no, poor child, how could you catch any- 
thing from the way in which I read it? That takes us to 
point number two. Read the poem in the best manner that 
you are capable of. Read it, or better, recite it, forcefully, 
so forcefully that you will carry the children along too. Will 
I illustrate? Of course!”’ and raising the little book, the 
speaker re-read the poem with all the exultant vigor of autumn. 
“Thank you,” she said, as the applause subsided, ‘I will 
reward you by giving point three, which is — interpretation 
and discrimination of artistic touches.” 

“Interpretation for six-year-olds!’’ said her listener, totally 
aghast. 

“Yes, indeed! Interpretation in its embryo stage, that is, 
repeating certain lines and having the children select the 
especially good words and phrases. Can they do it? Don’t 
look so stupefied. They can do it and I will prove it to you. 
Here,” re-opening the book, ‘“‘do you see the places under- 
lined all through the stanzas of my ‘Corn Song’? Now, 
listen while I tell you a secret. Those were all underscored 
by an eleven-year-old girl who was the subject of a pet ex- 
periment of my own. Look the lines over and you will see 
that nothing escaped her. Now, if an eleven-year-old can 
handle a selection as complex as this one, primary tots can 
make a good beginning with their shorter and more simple 
poems. Besides, we have one great advantage on our side. 
Children are born little artists and the sooner we find it out 
the better.” 

‘All of the beautiful things you have been saying do not 
take away the disagreeable fact that to learn the poem the 
children must be made to say it monotonously over and over,’ 
said Miss Gray, with a sigh. 

‘Not so fast,’”’ said the other teacher. ‘The spirit of the 
poem will surely win the interest of the children and the 
teacher’s animation goes far toward holding the attention. 
The brighter children will learn the lines at once and their 
recitation gives the necessary repetition as well as supplying 
a strong incentive for the slower pupils. In addition to all 
this, the study of the artistic phrases, mentioned before, goes 
far to make them familiar. Little folks love to ‘pick up’ 
beautiful word groupings, especially if they realize how pretty 
they really are. 

“Above all,” concluded the speaker, “‘be sure that the 
children give you back a faithful reproduction of the poem- 
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An Easter Lily 


ELIZABETH NICKERSON 


This lily which we made last year was a thing of beauty ip, 
the children’s eyes, and a joy for at least a week. 

First I got some scraps of brown, green, and pale blue 
paper from the printing office. Then I made separate pat. 
terns for the pot, the plant, and the lily. One set for each 
row was enough. On Wednesday, about ten minutes be. 
fore school closed, the patterns, scissors, and little squares of 
brown paper were passed. The pot was cut out and care- 
fully tucked away inside the cover of a book. Thursday 
the plant was cut from green paper in the same way. Friday 
afternoon we took more time for the lily, which was a little 
harder to make. 


It was cut double, from white crépe paper, one part being 
folded over the other, and three petals turned back, to show 
the yellow stamens (tiny bits of yellow paper). 

The flower was then turned to the side in the manner 
characteristic of Easter lilies. 

Now for the mounting. Pieces of the pale blue paper, 
eight by four were given to the pupils, and they arranged 
the different parts upon it, to see how it would look when 
done. 

A word about the pasting, which is truly the sticking 
point. No teacher can contemplate without a shudder the 
havoc wrought by the most innocent looking white paste, 
when given to the children in any quantity. 

So I passed up and down the aisles, and with a very fine 
brush dipped in glwe, made an inverted cross on each 
blue paper. On this they pasted the pot and plant. Then 
each received a tiny bit of white paste, just enough for the 
lily and stamens. Only the lower part of the lily should be 
pasted. 

In order that we might enjoy them for a while before tak- 
ing them home, I stood them in a row above the blackboard. 
A few inches above the board a tiny tack was put in the 
window casing —a strand of worsted was tied to it, and 
stretched across the wall to the next window and fastened 
to another tack. 

Behind this invisible barrier the little plants stood in a 
row, and at every draft the lilies nodded their heads in a most 
realistic manner to their proud possessors in the seats. 
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The Family 


GEORGE R. BRILL 
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CARRIE BULLARD 


SS SS SS 


— —-49— 


7 eee 


Two pink eyes that spar - kle bright, Thick soft hair of pur - est white, Long pink ears, no tail in sight: Bun -ny. 


. Soft black fur and eyes green-gray, Sees as well by night as day, Lit - tle claws that scratch at play: Kit - ty. 


Silk - y hair and coal - black nose,Barks and growls and tears your clothes, Wags his tail at those he knows: Dog-gie. 








I 
3. Round flat ears and two pink eyes, Long pink-tail just twice his size, Sharp pink nose and claws like-wise: Mou - sie. 
j 
5 





. Tworoundeyesof a - zure blue, Two red lips as fresh as dew, Gold-en curls and pink ears too: Ba - by. 
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Words used by permission of the author, and “‘Good Housekeeping 
> 1 By their size 
The Life Story of an Apple ; ae 
3 By their coating 
pan D, Se 4 By their location on the twig. 
Y father always goes out into his apple orchard in 
January and inspects each tree with care, to find Leaf buds on apple trees produce next summer leafy 
out what the prospects are for the apple crop next shoots. Fruit buds produce both flowers and leaves in a 


fall. I am glad that he explained to me as a child 
the signs by which he tells whether 
the yield will be light or heavy. 
It is really very simple, but it is 
generally supposed to be very 
abstruse. There is no magic 
about it at all, but a little knowl- 
edge and a little experienced ob- 
servation. 

Come out and look up into 
the first apple tree you meet. 
It has its winter look on yet. 
No signs of life from trunk to 
twig. Now focus your eyes on- 
the twigs. Pull the nearest 
branch down close, The outer 
twigs are smooth brown stems, 
with stubby “spurs” an inch, 
more or less, in length, set slant- 
ing towards the ends of the 
twigs. Some of these stubs are 
very short and grooved like a 
screw for their entire length. 
Each spur ends in a shiny 
brown cone, with close overlap- 
ping scales. These are the buds, 
or growing points. Some of the 
longer spurs show side buds, too. 
The end twigs of the branch are 
usually long and have side buds. 


while the leaves were on the trees, 

Here are a few facts any fruit- 
growing farmer knows: 

“Fruit buds” are plump, large, 
and fuzzy on apple and pear 
trees, and they are located on 
the tips of short, stubby twigs, 
called “fruit spurs.” Some fruit 
buds are found on the sides of 
well grown twigs, but usually 
near their bases. 

“Leaf buds” are more slender, more shiny, and are set on 
the sides and tips of well grown shoots. Spurs almost always 
bear a leaf bud or two on the side. 

The farmer distinguishes “leaf buds” from “fruit buds,” 
therefore: 


Apple twig 





cluster. All the foliage and bloom and fruit of the coming 
summer is wrapped up in the buds on the tw igs. Now, you 
are able to find the fruit buds on an apple twig, and the leaf 
buds, too, though some will bother you. Well developed 
leaf buds and poor fruit buds are sometimes hard to dis- 
criminate between. 

Winter is the resting period for trees. These buds were 
formed last summer, while the leaves were green, and each 
bud has its flowers or leaves, or both, formed in miniature. 
Petal and stamen and veined leaf, all are present, on their 
individual stems, and packed away in fold upon fold of bud 
scales, wrapped tightly and sealed to keep their delicate 
tissues from injury. They are alive, and must not lose any 
of their moisture, or they die. 

There is history as well as prophecy in every apple twig. 
To let you into this secret, which few people know, I am 
going to show a picture of an apple twig, and explain the 
signs upon it. You will not find a twig just like it in the 
world, but I want you to study this picture and its explanation 
as you would a demonstration in a geometry lesson. When 
you understand this picture you can read the life history 
of any normal apple twig. Buds grow only at the bases of 
leaves. Below each bud is the little 
shelf and a crescentic scar where a 
leaf grew last summer. Close leaf 
scars make the screw-like grooving of 
the spurs. 

Four years ago, that was in April, 
1904, a bud stood at a on the end of 
a twig. It opened and a leafy shoot 
grew out. Its length was from a to b, 
and when its leaves fell in autumn, a 
number of leaf buds, like the one just 
below the letter 6, marked the places 
where the leaves had been. Below 
each bud was a little shelf with the 
leaf scar upon it. There was a leaf 
bud at the tip, 0, also. 

In April, 1905, the tip bud grew 
upward, but for some reason made a 
very short, thick growth and bore only 
one or two leaves. The length of a—b 
is much greater than b-c. Was 1905 
an unfortunate year? Notatall. The 
energies of the twig were expended in a 
new purpose. The stout, short twig ended in a fat fruit bud 
at the point opposite the letter c. The side buds of a-b grew 





Pear twig 
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into very short leafy shoots, not nearly so long, even, as they 
are in the picture. One’of them did not grow, nor die, but 
remained dormant. So the apple twig, a—0, is two years old 
in the winter of 1905-06. In April, 1906, a cluster of flowers 
and leaves appeared when the large bud opened, at the tip 
of the twig, and two apples hung there in the autumn. A 
leaf bud close to the tip grew vigorously upward from c to d. 
The twig has a bend here, for when a terminal bud produces 
fruit, twig growth in that direction is at an end; further 
growth must be made by a side bud, which takes its own 
direction. 

In the autumn of 1906, the apples fall, leaving scars where 
their stems were attached and the twig, c-d, has formed 
strong leaf buds on its sides and at the tip. The side shoots 
on a—b grow slightly and end in leaf buds. They are not 
strong. . 

In April, 1907, the end bud at d opened into a leafy shoot. 
Two side buds between c and d grew lustily. The exhausting 
effort of fruit bearing is not required of any of the.shoots, 
so growth is lusty through the summer, and fruit buds are 
formed in three localities for the following season. Beside 
good leaf buds, d-e has a fruit bud at the tip. Two appear 
near the middle of c—d, and the six spurs on a—b have gathered 
strength so that at least four of them give promise of bloom 
in April, 1908. 

The second and fourth years, 1905 and 1907, are the years 
when fruit buds have been set; the “apple years” are 1906 
and 1908. It is so great a drain upon the resources of the 
tree to perfect fruit, that one twig does well if it matures a 
single apple. Many blossoms fail to set fruit, and many 
half-grown apples are cast off by the twigs as a burden too 
heavy to be borne. 

It is well known that the heavy apple crops come in alternate 
years. The twig tells why this is true. A year of bearing is 
followed by one of recuperation in which the vigor of the tree 
is restored by the work of the leafy shoots. The tree gets 
the benefit of this. But an apple on a twig draws on the 
tree for nourishment all summer, and gives nothing in return. 
The very life blood of the tree is contained in the ripened 
fruit. Dead leaves are mere skeletons, carrying nothing of 
value with them when they fall. All their rich substance is 
withdrawn into the twig. 

Not all twigs on a certain tree form fruit buds in the same 
year. Yet there is unanimity enough to produce the per- 
ceptible difference of yield in alternate years. 

Apples and pears are first cousins. I wish you to study 
this second picture. Here is a pear twig that has borne fruit 
in alternate years, and its story is plain. The growth of six 
years is recorded from a to f. At b and d are scars where 
fruit hung. Now four plump fruit buds crown the spurs at 
the top and another on the side spur. The fourth bud at the 
top will probably fail, as it is weaker than the others. The 
slim leaf bud below e will prolong the twig, as side buds did 
b and d. Compare the two pictures, now, and make note of 
the differences between the winter twigs of the two kinds of 
trees. « 

Pear and apple blossoms come out in clusters, with a few 
green leaves, which set off the beauty of the flowers. No 
wonder that the buds are fat ones! So much is done up in 
each package. 

As I write this article (January 23) I look up at a shelf 
between two windows where yesterday I set four stone 
marmalade jars full of water. In each is a bundle of twigs 
cut from fruit trees. There are twigs of pear, apple, peach 
and cherry. They average over two feet long and all are 
full of fruit buds. I clipped their stems with the small 
pruning shears after putting them into the jars, so that no 
bubbles of air can prevent the water from rising to the buds. 
A month from now I shall write about the blooming stage in 
the life of apple and pear. I shall have blossoms to look at, 
though it is still winter outside. -All I shall do to insure the 
blooming of my twigs is to keep the jars full of water. The 
warm air and my sunny windows do the rest. I have done 
this often in other winters, so I know what to expect. The 
May chapter in the life of an apple follows. 





Arbor Day loses none of its popularity. 
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April Buds 


A. E. A, 
(For eight children with budded boughs, if convenient) 


All 


Sing a song of April buds — buds and buds to spare— 
Summer shut up in,them — buds are everywhere. 


First 
‘ Buds gleam upon the maple 
Like fiery rubies now. 
Second 
The elm-tree loads her precious gems 
On every twig and bough. 
Third 
There’s gold-dust on the willows 
A fairy might have shed. 
Fourth 
The slender birch wears jewels bright 
Upon her pretty head. 
All 
Sing a song of April buds, etc. 
Fifth 
Like tall and gracious ladies 
The poplars wear their gems 
Sixth 
A thousand gleaming emeralds 
Show on the lilac stems. 
Seventh 
In misty gray and silver 
Horse-chestnut buds uncurl. 
Eighth 
The alder by the river-side 
Is decked with many a pearl. 
All 
Sing a song of April buds, etc. 





The Sleeping Beauty 


A SPRING DRAMATIZATION 
M. M. G. 
There were ten minutes before school closed. The children 


were restless. Outside the rain dripped in a melancholy way 
— it had been raining all day, and the sky was leaden. 

“Let us play the ‘Sleeping Beauty,’ ”’ said Teacher. In- 
stantly every one sat up with eager eyes.. They knew about 
the “Sleeping Beauty.” 

So Teacher arranged the couch — of two chairs — and 
draped over it the red table-cloth. Then she looked about 
for the “Princess.”” She passed over Edith and Agnes, with 
their shining curls, and neat white pinafores, and chose Ida, 
poor and unkempt, with ragged shoes. 

Ida sparkled with delight, and soon reclined elegantly at 
ease upon the improvised couch, while here and there were 
chosen the knights, the-soldiers, and the servants of the 
palace. 

The Prince (naughty Peter, who had been so trying all the 
afternoon, and who was genuinely surprised and delighted at 
Teacher’s choice of him for-the Prince) took his station in a 
far corner, while all the rest of the school resolved themselves’ 
into the “impenetrable hedge which grew round the palace.” 

At a given signal, the Princess pretended to prick her 
finger; a most fateful prick! and in a moment everyone was 
silent, with closed eyes, sleeping the sleep of a hundred years. 

Soon the Prince is seen approaching, riding gallantly upon 
his ruler steed. He pauses, looks with wonder upon the 
thick hedge, and after several attempts finally succeeds in 
forcing his way through. 

With astonishment he sees the knights and servants spell- 
bound. He goes farther — he discovers the sleeping Princess. 
He approaches — looks upon her a moment — then gingerly 
touches her hand. At that magic touch the Princess awakes 
—the knights and ladies, the servants, and all awake from 
their sleep and go their way, while the Prince gallantly leads 
the Princess to her desk. 

A simple game, truly, but one which lends much enjoy- 
ment. 
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Progressive Picture for Blackboard _ 








No Name Series VII 


ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 


Sweet April trips adown the hill, 
Leaving the slopes embroidered thick with flowers. 








HE spring comes.slowly up this way,” 
and as yet April gives us only a prom- 
ise of the gifts which she will soon 
lavish upon. us. 

Yet these days are days of prepara- 
tion in the little brown schoolhouse 
near the apple orchard, preparation 
for welcoming the sunny flowery days. 

Bobby is here. ‘ Indeed, he came 
some time ago. But I forget that you 
are so unfortunate as not to know 
Bobby. He is ours, and is the fattest, 
busiest, cheeriest robin redbreast that 
ever made worms tremble in the 
ground. We know where his nest is, 
and as you can never find it, we will 

tell you. It is in the tip-top of a very tall pine tree. Bobby 

has good taste, for the tree is a very handsome one, I assure 
you. We are writing a story about Bobby, a progressive 
story, you would call it, perhaps, for there is always “some- 
thing doing” —I quote from Joe—where Bobby is, and so 
the story is never quite finished, but goes on from day to day. 

The papers are bound in light gray cardboard covers orna- 

mented with small blue prints, photographs of the pine tree. 

On the cover is printed the title of the book, “The Story of 

Bobby.” 

But I must tell you more about Bobby,ffor he is worth know- 
ing. We are interested in birds in bushes, but birds in the 
hand we love, and Bobby is so well acquainted with us he 
seemsinthehand. Ah! but what a fickle bird you are, Bobby, 
Robin Redbreast, coaxing us nearer and nearer, with those 
saucy eyes of yours, and then, just as we get near enough to 
sprinkle the contents of a salt box upon your tail, away you 
fly to where the purple lilacs nod their great sleepy heads, 
and perched far above us, scorn our advances and us. In 
vain do we turn up the earth, in the kindergarten garden, 
with our travels, displaying the plumpest and most tempting 
of worms. We never realized before that there was a choice 
as to worms, but there is, for no sooner are our backs turned 
than Bobby comes back, and like an epicurean chooses, not 
our worms, but others. 

When Bobby first came he used to sing the sweetest of songs 
from the top of the pine tree. Then came a change, for when 
on that tree Bobby was silent as the grave. And why? We 
watched, wondered, and discovered. He and his tiny mate 
were busy gathering material of which to build their nest and 
carrying it to the top of the pine tree and Bobby wanted to 
keep it secret. Now, his mate sits on the nest and Bobby 
carries her her food. It is fun to watch him, for this is the 
way he is trying to deceive us. After getting a nice worm, 
he will, with a great display and flutter of wings, fly first to 
the lilas bush, and then to the pear tree, and there he will sit 
for all the world to see. Then when he thinks we have quite 
forgotten him silently, slowly, and stealthily to the pine tree 
he goes, returning soon for more plunder. 

This is the story of Bobby, as far as it has been written by 
children, and we are waiting for other chapters, chaptesr 
which tell of cherries ripe and. birdies wee. 

May I quote two passages of poetry for you? 


























April cold with dropping rain, 

Willow and lilac brings again, 

The whistle of returning birds 

And trumpet lowing of the herds. 
And again 

Why chidest thou the tardy spring, 

The hardy bunting does not chide; 

The blackbird makes the maple ring 

With social cheer and jubilee; 

The redwing flutes his o-ka-lee. 


Do you know that just such bits of poems, choice but short, 
make good riddles for the children? Writethem on the board, 
leaving out willow, lilac, birds, and herds in the first quota- 
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tion, and red wing in the second. The children will guess 
for you and fill them in. The work of selecting passages 
is most valuable for the teacher too, for it takes her away for 
awhile from her work-a-day life into new fields where she may 
linger unconsciously long, drinking deep in this land of song, 
and yet return unsatisfied. 

We are getting ready for the flowers. Some have come 
already, a few brave ones. The pussy willow has come and 
gone. The hepatica, too, has ventured out, and here and 
there, where the sunbeams linger longest, a few violets, 
anemones and bluets, may be found. 

We have on the board, pasted in a row, a long string of 
paper vases of all sizes and shapes, and, as the cess are 
brought in, we talk about the kind of vase in which the flowers 
will look best: Small as the children are they show much 
taste in the selection. When the choice is made we try to 
carry out our plan by placing the flowers in a glass vase of the 
shape chosen.. Then, too, we are learning to draw flowers, 
We bought half a dozen rolls of wall paper, one with a pat- 
tern of violets, another of buttercups, another of wild roses, 
Just the most common flowers, you see. We cut the paper 
into squares, each showing the flower in different posi- 
tions. 

Now, as seat work, the children copy from the paper 
squares the flowers, getting an idea, not only of correct size 
and shape, but of good arrangement of sprays, for wall paper 
decorating has become an art and we do well to study it. 
When the flowers really do come the papers will be packed 
away and I feel very sure that the results of our flower draw- 
ing will be good. My experiment seems to me worth trying 
at any rate. 

The children of the third grade are planning a surprise for 
the children of the first grade —a rather late April Fool we 
call it. 

Each child has a spool box and is filling it with some kind 
of seat work. James has filled his box with wite half circles 
for desk laying purposes. Alice has cut out colored tablets of 
all shapes and sizes. John has made a set of sliced animals 
from postcards, and so on. Each child has written for his 
language work a few directions for the first grade receiver 
to follow. The first grade children may not be able to read 
them, but the work is just as valuable to the third year chil- 
dren as if they could. 

Do you realize how full of poetry children are at this age, 
and we ought not to kill it by crowding it out. Just prove 
for yourselves what beautiful thoughts little children have 
in this way. 

As the flowers come, the very common ones, let the children 
Then does the lily, 
of the valley become the “baby cup,” the anemone, “pink 
crown,” the clover “honey cups,” the daisy “wee sun,” and 
the nasturtium the “sunset flower.” 

Listen to what Emerson says and think long before you 
take the poetry all out of these little children’s lives: 


In the deep heart of man a poet dwells 

Who all the day of life his summer story tells; 
Scatters on every eye dust of his spells, 

Scent, form and color: to the flowers and shells 
Wins the believing child with wondrous tales; 
When thrushes ope their throats, ’tis he that sings, 
And he that paints the oriole’s fiery wings; 

The little Shakespeare in the maiden’s heart 
Makes Romeo of a plow boy on his cart. 





An Aid to Discipline 


I have in my room a large stuffed dove which gives the 
children great pleasure and aids my discipline like magic. 

On certain days (not every day, or the novelty would wear 
off) I take the dove out of the closet and place a pretty little 
letter in his mouth. At the end of the day, the child who has 
worked the hardest and behaved the best, goes to the bird 
and takes the letter from his bill. He then takes it home 
and shows it to his parents. They enjoy the notes as much 
as the children, One father has promised his little boy fifty 
cents when he wins two of them, 

TEACHER 
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The House of the Trees 


Ope your doors and take me in, 
Spirit of the wood, 

Wash me clean of dust and din, 
Clothe me in your mood. 


Take me from the noisy light 
To the sunless peace, 

Where at midday standeth night 
Signing Toil’s release. 


All your dusky twilight stores 
To my senses give; 

Take me in and lock the doors, 
Show me how to live. 


Lift your leafy roof for me, 
Part your yielding walls: 

Let me wander lingeringly 
Through your scented halls. 


Ope your doors and take me in, 
Spirit of the wood; 
Take me — make me next of kin 
To your leafy brood. — Ethelwyn Wetherald 


Playing “Grown-ups” 
K. W. R. 


The children like this ‘“‘game” because they can give 
free play to all their fancies in it. Each one in turn “plays” 
that he or she is a grown man or woman, doing what they 
choose, and living where they prefer; ¢. g.: Willie begins, 
“I am a big manufacturer, and I own some big paper mills. 
I’m going to buy the Ponemah mills in Norwich, Connecticut, 
I guess. I have a big house in thecity. It’s got bay windows 
all over it, and an auto-house. Sometimes I go up to my 
lumber camp in New Hampshire. I own woods there. My 
men chop down trees and put them in the Connecticut river, 
and float them down, and by and by I get them at my mills. 
Some of my paper I make out of wood and some from rags. 
This is a picture of my house in Norwich. In the days of the 
Revolution my house was a tavern. I have fixed it over. 
This is a picture of my cotton mills there. They are about 
the biggest of the kind in the world. They are very noisy. 
I have hundreds of girls and-boys in their teens working for 
me. Here are the machines that make my cotton. I own 
a silk mill, too. I get my silk from silkworms. Chinese 
people used to keep silkworms, and they learned how to make 
silk from them. 

When my great-grandpa was a-boy he wore clothes his 
mother spun and wove. His clothes were made from sheeps’ 
wool; his mother used spinning wheels. Folks don’t spin 
now. They use machinery. I’ve got another house. It’s 
down by the shore. I’m so busy I don’t often get down there. 
But I like to go sailing, or in my yacht.” 

You see, a player has a chance to air his knowledge, or 
own what he likes. The children bring pictures of their 
mines, mills, farms, banks, stores, lighthouses, ships, schools 
(of which they are principals), ranches, factories, etc. We 
have fun, and really learn a good deal, especially from the 


pictures. Sometimes the player is an English duke, and shows 
his ducal palace with great pride. Another brings us a pic- 
ture of the lighthouse of which he is the keeper. 

The parents and friends at home take an interest in it and 
gather pictures, and help in facts. And so “all sorts and 
conditions of men” are represented in the game — from 
canal-drivers to counts, and miners to millionaires. 





All the Letters of the Alphabet 


This sentence is said to contain all the letters of the alpha- 
bet. The editor has not taken time to verify.it. Would it 
be a bit of good seat work for the children to find them out 
in their regular order? They say our children “do not know 
their A B C’s.”—THE EDITor. 


The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog. 





Tree Riddles 


What is the most level tree? (Plane) 

Which tree suggests thoughts of the ocean ? (Beech) 
What tree would you prefer on a very cold day? (Fir) 
What tree can best remember numbers? (Date) 
Which tree has passed through fire? (Ash) 

Which is the most ancient tree? (Elder) 





Direct Advice 


A child who was very unsavory was sent home. He re- 
turned the next session with this note: 


Teacher 1 know Johnnie ain’t no rose! Don’t smell him; larn 
him! : 
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Construction Work II 
A Wheelbarrow 


OrpHA M. MARSHALL 


Give each child one piece of paper 4 by 6 inches, one piece 
14 by 6 inches; scissors, if you have them; also provide some 
kind of paste. 


DICTATION 


Lay the large piece of paper on your desk, so that the 
long way of the paper runs from the left toward the right 
side of the desk. Keep the paper in this position during 
the dictation. 

Take the front edge of the paper and fold it to meet the 
back edge. 

Open the paper. 

Fold the front edge of the paper to meet the “horizontal” 
crease just made. 

Fold the back edge of the paper to meet the same crease. 

Open the paper. 

Take the right edge of the paper and fold it to meet the 
left edge. 

Open the paper. 

Fold the right edge of the paper to meet the “vertical” 
crease just made. 

Fold the left edge of the paper to meet the same crease. 

Open the paper. 

Take the paper in your hand and cut or tear off one row 
of oblongs from the right side of the paper. 

Cut or tear along the “vertical” crease forming the left 
hand row of oblongs until you come to the first “horizontal” 
crease, as at A, B. 
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Fig. 1 


Cut or tear along the opposite end of this same crease the 
same distance, as C, D. 

Trim the lower and upper right corners of the paper so 
they are rounding. 

Take the corner, E, and place it over the side, F, until it 
is directly under the corner, G. Paste. 

Trim the corner, G, from H, so that it is even with the 
side, E. 

Paste and trim the opposite side of the “box” in the same 
way. 
Tue LeEGs 


Take the “row of oblongs” which you cut from the large 
paper, place it on the desk, and fold it so as to form sixteen 
oblongs, as directed for the first piece of paper. 

Cut or tear this paper lengthwise along the middle crease. 

Hold one of the halves in your hand so the long way of the 
paper is straight up and down, i.e., “vertical.” (Fig. 2.) 

Cut or tear out the lower right oblong, as I. 

Cut or tear out the upper right oblong,.as K. 

Place this piece of paper on the under side of the “box” 
so the short side of the paper, as M, is even with the front 
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edge of the “box,” and the oblongs, N and O, stand at right 
angles to the under side of the “box.” Paste. 

Cut or tear the other half of the paper lengthwise along the 
middle crease. 

Cut or tear one of these strips crosswise along the middle 
crease. Save these two strips for “braces” for the legs. 


THE HANDLES 


f/ \Vv 



































, Fig. 4 








Take the small piece of paper — 14 by 6 
, inches — that was given at first, place it on 
' the desk, and fold it into sixteen oblongs, 
' as previously dictated. 





Hold this piece of paper in your hand so 
the long way of the paper is “vertical.” 
(Fig. 3.) 

Cut or tear out the two middle oblongs 
from the bottom of the paper, as P, Q. 

Cut or tear out the two middle oblongs 
from the top of the paper, as R, S. 

Cut or tear the paper lengthwise along 

the middle crease. 
; Place the short side “of each half of the 
paper, as T, on the under side of the “box” 
' as in Fig. 4, having the long side, U, stand 
N at right angles to it. Paste. 

Paste one end of each “brace” to the 
inside of the end of each “leg,” and the 
other end of each “brace” to the inside of the “handle” 
strip, as seen in Fig. 5. 























Fig. 3 


THE WHEEL 


Give each child two 1 inch parquetry circles, letting him 
choose the color he wishes. 

Paste the white sides of the two circles together. 

Paste this “wheel” in place between the ends. of the two 
(Fig. 4.) Also see Fig. 5. 


strips, V, V. 

































If you have no parquetry circles of which to make the 
wheel, give each child a piece of paper about 14 by 3 inches; 


fold it to make a square. Paste the two inside faces of this 
double square together. Then have each child trace a 1 inch 
circle on this double square, by marking around a circular 
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tab'et, or, with compasses, draw a 1 inch circle on each child’s 
paj er for him to cut out for the wheel. 

You may get better results by having the children paste 
the “legs” and “handles” on the under side of the “ box,” 
befure the “box” has been formed, the flat paper being easier 
to handle. ; 

Che children may need some help getting the handles in 
place. 


Arbor Day in the Baby Room 


MARTINA GARDNER 


. AVE anything you like in your own room,” the 
H principal had said. “Then you may join the 
school when they come down to plant the tree. 
You might also contribute one of those pretty 

little motion songs for the closing number.” 

That would have to be mechanical but nothing else should, 
Miss May declared to herself, then sat resolutely down to 
work out this problem: To give the babies a happy afternoon; 
to make them feel that they really had a part in the school 
entertainment; to crowd the minutes so full of Arbor Day 
sentiment that each baby would carry away with him a last- 
ing impression of the true and beautiful meaning of the 
day. 

At last the eventful time arrived. Conspicuously placed 
upon the board were two appropriate drawings taken from 
PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

“ All of that work for one day!” a fellow teacher had ex- 
claimed. “You should have had that upon exhibition for 
an entire month!” 

“Many of my drawings do remain that long,’”’ Miss May 
had replied. “But in some cases ‘familiarity breeds con- 
tempt.’ I want to use these to fix a vivid memory of the 
day. If they had been seen throughout the month no one 
would give them a thought to-morrow.” 

The children discussed the drawing freely at the time of 
the morning talk. Those who had older brothers volun- 
teered much information in regard to the tree which was 
to be planted. Then the bright eyes discovered a new win- 
dow box placed temptingly low and filled with rich loam. 

“Ask mamma for some seeds which will grow indoors,” 
Miss May had replied. “This afternoon —we shall see.” 
She smiled mysteriously. Ever so many children have 
brought flowers, but we have room for many more. We 
want our room to be very pretty for Arbor Day. And now 
we will do our regular morning work.” 

Hands were {vided Gemucly that afternoon, but eyes were 
dancing, for each tot was sure that some sort ui 2 very good 
time was coming. 

“First of all,” Miss May said, “we will sing our Arbor 
Day song and clap our hands softly.” 


(Tune: “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean’’) 


We are clapping our hands, gayly clapping, 
For Arbor Day fair now is here. 

The raindrops have come softly tapping 
And brought us the violets dear. 

Then sing for the trees bending o’er us, 
And sing for the blossoms so gay. 

We lift all our voices in chorus 
And sing of our glad Arbor Day. 


Chorus 


We’re clapping for glad Arbor Day, 

For sun that has sent warmer ray, 

_For birds and for blossoms of spring time, 
We’re clapping for glad Arbor Day. 


Then Miss May told her Arbor Day story. The rapt face 
of each member of her little audience amply repaid her for 
the time which she had spent in practicing it before her 
mirror. 
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THE STORY 


Long ago a little boy and girl lived with their papa and 
mamma in New England. They hunted the wild flowers 
in the spring and drank the sweet sap from the maple trees. 
They found the nests of birds and watched them until the 
little ones flew away. They climbed apple trees and made 
play houses among the branches. In the autumn they filled 
baskets with nuts or with rosy apples. Then, too, they 
could romp among the red and yellow leaves and make soft 
carpets from the pine needles. 

“Which tree do you like best, Mabel?” John asked one 
day. 

Mabel was a very little girl and she really couldn’t tell, so 
she said. 

I like the cherry tree best when the cherries are ripe — 
and the nut tree best when there are nuts, and I like the maple 
and the pear, and — well I believe I like them all best.” 

But there came a time when mamma and papa packed 
everything in the house into big boxes, and then they left their 
pretty home and went for a long, long ride on the cars. Their 
new home was in Nebraska. There were no hills there. 
The children could look for miles over the prairie and see 
nothing but grass. How they did miss the hills and the trees! 
Even mamma looked pale and tired when the sun beat down 
so hotly. They were sure she was wishing for the big, shady 
elm trees which were around the old home. Just think, 
no shade — no fruit — no trees to climb and no frolics with 
leaves. Do you wonder that Mabel and John used to cry 
when they were sure that mamma was not looking? Of 
course they did not want to worry her. 

They missed the birds most of all. There were sparrows, 
to be.sure, but no robin nor bluebird would stay where there 
was no tree in which to build a nest. 

One day at the dinner table papa said: 

“IT have some good news. Governor Morton has set 
apart a day for tree planting. Hundreds of them will be set 
out everywhere. The day is to be called Arbor Day.” 

I haven’t time to tell you all that the children said, but they 
helped to plant the trees about their house and they watched 
them grow. At last there was shade and the song birds came. 
There was an Arbor Day every year in Nebraska, and soon 
one in other states and finally one for the schools. This is 
our Arbor Day. 


Miss May took up two piles of papers. On one was 
traced the pattern of a house; on the other the outline of a 
bird. Then followed a busy half hour with scissors, paste, 
and paint. At its close each member of the A class pos- 
sessed a house, while the B’s proudly displayed brightly 
colored birds. 

“Now,” declared Miss May, “we will play that the sand 
table is Nebraska. Harry may go and make the land very 
me” 

“The A’s may put their houses all over the state. 

“That was the way it looked before the first Arbor Day. 

“You may each have one of these branches. Play that 
they are trees and plant them in front of your houses. 

“The B’s may put their birds in the trees. 

“That was the way it looked after Arbor Day. 

“Would you like to play the story of the First Arbor Day?” 
was Miss May’s next question. 

Of course they would. 

“May I be?” — Ethel began, but Miss May said, 
“Let us find out first what parts there are. Reid’s row is 
the longest. ‘They may come up and stand to make the house 
where the children lived.” 

“Who can tell what the brother and sister will do?” 

“They’ll sit by the house and look sorry and cry, and the 
papa will come and he will tell them what the governor said, 
and then they’ll clap their hands and” — 

“You will do for that part,” laughed Miss May, and Grace 
may be the sister and William may be the papa. How will 
we make the tree?” 

“We'll have Olive first, ’cause she is so little.” 

“Then I may stand back of her on a chair to make the 
tree grow?” demanded Harold. 

“And may I stand back of him on the organ stool?” 

“Yes,” assented Miss May. “And Katie’s line may then 
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come up and stand in a close ring for a bird’s nest, and we will 
have two children for the old birds and three for the baby 
birds. You may be an old man and rest in the shade of the 
tree. Jennie may get a basket and play that she is gather- 
ing nuts —” 

“May I be a little squirrel?” asked the only tot who had 
not been assigned to a part. 

“To be sure. Now we will begin.” 

Just as the merry little play was ended Miss Ethel came 
into the room. Under her direction the children who had 
brought seeds planted them in the new window box. The 
others helped Miss May to collect the flowers, wrap the stems 
in damp cotton, and pack them in a box. This was to be 
sent to the city nearby to a school where flowers were seldom 
seen. 

Harold now appeared with his drum and a line was quickly 
formed. None too soon, for the big people were coming 
downstairs and the babies were eager to follow. They 
marched out proudly, watched the tree-planting, listened to 
the recitations, and at last sang their own little song which 
fitted the music of “’Thumbkin Says I’ll Dance ” 


Snow fell on the ground, * 
Brooks made not a sound, ? 

Roots and seeds were dreaming 3 of the spring, 
Winter’s cold was all around. 


April came this way, 
Brooks began to play, 4 

Robin left his far-off 5 southern home, 
Snow and frost soon went away. 


Snowdrop heard of spring, 
Heard the bluebird sing, 

Woke the flowers and led them to © the light. 
Lily bells did sweetly ring. 


Now we plant our tree, 7 
For we gladly see 

Arbor Day has come to all the land, 
With song of bird and bee. 
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Now, playmate, good-bye, § 
Teacher, dear, good-bye. 9 

Sun will soon set on our Arbor Day, 
Father, mother, friend, good-bye. *° 


MorIoNs 


Hands raised. Fingers flutter while hands sink. 
Hand behind ear. Listening attitude. 

Head on hands. Eyes shut. 

Both hands dance lightly. 

Point south. 

Look up. 

Extend hand toward tree. 

Shake hands with neighbor. 

Bow to teacher. 

Throw kiss to visitors. 


oO ON AMP W ND 


Lal 





Kernels for Indoor Study 


Let tumblers be lined with dark gray blotting paper and 
fill the interior with damp saw-dust. Between the blotter 
and glass place kernels. If the saw-dust is kept very damp, 
this experiment will afford an excellent opportunity for the 
children to discover the use of the kernel as food to the plant, 
in germination. It will be interesting to study the roots and 
is a better method with little children than pulling up the 
young plant. Nature study observations begin as soon as 
the first green shows itself. The children can tell the story 
of each new phase of growth by keeping their own records 
in little books; this can be done as the child likes by use of 
freehand cutting or by painting. If the grade can write let 
the expression be spontaneous, not a language lesson with 
any of its limiting technicalities. In June, before the children 
go home for vacation, one of the plants from the garden can 
be pulled up and saved for comparison in the fall. 

— Kindergarten Primary Magazine 





To know there is a sun when the clouds droop low, 
To believe in the violets under the snow, 

To watch on the bows for the land that will rise — 
This is victory in disguise. — Katherine Newcomb 


Satisfied 


I looked at the suo ogg 
And found it eigh 
































And then, to Mother’s calendar, 
I went to find the date. 
To-day, I write the record 

Of the weather, teacher said, 


So I won’t forget the weather- 
vane, 


That’s swinging over head. 

Of course the sky is dark and 
gray, 

The rain is pouring down, 


But I'd rather be myself just 
now, 


Than any boy in town. 
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Not in the Program III 


Recreation with the Ladder Scale 
A. B. B. 


The necessary drill upon the degrees of the scale 
may be made a source of pleasure and profit if, by 
means of various exercises, that awaken the imagina- 
tion and arouse the interest of the class, we avoid 
the dull, monotonous lessons known as scale practice. 

1 Sing each degree of the scale ascending, using 
the word “p to each. 

_» 2 Sing each degree of the scale descending, using 
| the word down to each. 

3 Sing each degree of the scale ascending, using 
3 | the phrase up the scale to each. 

| 4 Sing each degree of the scale descending, using 
2 the phrase down the scale to each. 
pees 5 Sing each degree of the scale, both ascending 
and descending, using the note of the dove, “‘coo.” 

6 Let the class be happy little kittens that sing 
‘purr’? up and down in the tones of the scales. 





Good Morning, 
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7 Let the class be sad little kittens that cry “‘mew” up 
and down in the tones of the scale. 

8 Let the class use the word “baa” and be little lambs 
calling to their mother in the tones of the scale, ascending 
and descending. 

g Let the class use the word “moo” and imitate the 
mother cow calling to her baby calf in the tones of the scale, 
ascending and descending. 

10 In similar ways, let the class use the words ““‘bow-wow, 
wow, wow,” etc., to represent the watch dog; “‘oof, oof,’ etc., 
to represent the pig in the pen; ‘‘ wee, wee,” etc., to represent 
the little mouse; ‘‘chirp, chirp,” etc., to represent the bird 
on the tree. 


Note Asmall mounted picture or an outlined cutting of the animal, 
the voice of which is to be imitated, held in position, as each degree 
of the scale is sung, will add to the pleasure the children will take 
in the exercise. 

This device will be found of special value when the class — at a 
later stage — is learning to make the “skips” in interval practice. 





No teacher should be allowed to advance in salary after 
she has ceased to advance in efficiency. 
— Superintendent Cooley, Chicago 


Merry Sunshine 


DENSLOW KING 
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fore I ‘ceased | my play, How did you get way o - ver “there, And pray where did you stay? 
flow - ers on my way, And now come back to’ see the child Who stayed out late to play. 





Arbor Day Brevities 


(The teacher can introduce these facts into the exercises as she sees 
fit, letting each pupil give one statement. ) 


Arbor Day was started in Nebraska twenty-two years ago- 
Ex-Gov. Morton was the founder of it. He was Secretary 
of Agriculture in President Cleveland’s cabinet. 


Forty-four states and territories have adopted Arbor Day, 
and millions of trees are set out every year. 


The first public planting of trees in honor of the memory of 
distinguished people took place in Cincinnati, Ohio, about 
twelve years ago. 


Our country has made a great mistake in cutting down so 
many trees and spoiling our splendid forests. Trees not only 
make the earth more beautiful to look at and enjoy, but they 


do a great deal of good beside. 


Forests affect the climate of a country. They prevent ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, and the sudden changes in weather 
that spoil the crops. 


Forests help the farmers. They form a wall that protects 
the growing crops. . 

More rain falls every year in the forests than in the open 
field. One tenth of this rain is caught by the leaves and held, 
and then dropped down afterwards to the earth gradually. 


This is better for the soil than if it all fell upon the earth a 
once. 

The carpet of leaves in the forests makes the earth there 
like a sponge, and it takes up the rains and melting snows 
and holds them and lets the moisture down into the soil, 
little by little. This spongy leaf mould keeps the earth from 
freezing so hard there so that it can take up the rain. 


Old limbs and trunks of trees and big roots that stand out 
on the surface stop the water that comes pouring down the 
hillsides and slowly fills the springs and rivers. 


When the forests are cut down and the ground burned over, 
the leafy sponge-like mold is burned too, and the melting 
snows and rainfalls rush down the hills and do great harm. 


Large roots of trees will push their way under ground and 
into rocks and make little hollow places for the water to run 
through and that keeps the springs open all the year. 


If trees are planted in sandy deserts, by and by good soil will 
be formed, where other things can grow. ‘Then people can 
live in these places. 


Trees make the air purer. The leaves take the impure air 
which we breathe out. They make it over in their little cells 
and give it back to us pure air again. 


Trees give out a great deal of moisture. A town or city 
without any trees would be a great deal hotter and drier in the 
summer time. 
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I’m weary for the woods; I want to hear 
The lusty rushing of the early spring, 

Wind-winged, among the sycamores; the clear 
Slow sound of reedy waters whispering. 


I’m famishing for scent of forest birth — 
Of reaching root and dawning mist of grass; 
The smell of wet green lichen and of earth— 
Of haw and willow-bud and sassafras. 


I pine to see the dogwood’s creamy barge, 
Clear-cut, against the sunset’s orange stain, 
Or bent and shaken by a sudden charge 
Of silver-pointed bayonets of rain. 


My heart is wood-sick — thirsty for the things 
That only one who loves the forest knows — 

The gracious grandeur of the strong old kings, 
The golden fires that cuckoo-buds disclose. 


My day-dreams lead me in the dappled ways 
Where sunlight spatters down in yellow spots, 
And set me revelling in phantom sprays 
Of hyacinths and blue forget-me-nots. 
— Harriet Whitney Durbin 


Out of the Beaten Track II 
The Friendly Earth 


ANNA B. BADLAM 
(All rights reserved) 


T's observation of the varied and wonderful phe- 





nomena in the natural world, during the preceding 

months, cannot have failed — under the sympathetic 

guidance of the teacher —to lead the child to a 
keen appreciation of the goodness and bounty of the Creator, 
and to an ever-developing comprehension of the adaptation of 
all sorts and conditions of things to the needs of man. 

The special phenomena of the months —taken in se- 
quence — will have presented a panorama of changes, wherein 
the great laws of cause and effect will have been made mani- 
fest in manifold ways. 

The observant child will have seen the falling of leaves in 
field and by the wayside; he will have noticed how they have 
carpeted the ground to serve as a protection to roots and 
seeds. He will have seen the copious fall rains soak through 
this leaf covering, packing it down more compactly that 
it may, in time, turn to leaf mould; he will have watched the 
rain-soaked soil, under the action of the early frosts, being 
turned over to the air and sunshine —nature’s primitive 
but effective mode of ploughing. 

He will have had ample opportunity to watch the forma- 
tion of snow and in coverings, which gave additional protec- 
tion to the roots and seedlings, and to every living thing 
underground that had to survive the long winter. He will 
have seen these heavy snow layers and ice deposits dis- 
placed — under the influence of the February sun —by thaws 
and freshets, possibly floods —if so fortunate as to live out- 
side the city; if within its limits, he will have seen the same 
conditions and changes—on a smaller scale —governing and 
taking place, along the roadside and in the gutters. The 
country child will have seen the alluvial deposits — so valu- 
able to the farmer —left by the receding waters; while the 
city child will have seen the same illustration of cause and 
effect in the muddy condition of crossings and thoroughfares, 
wherever there have been miniature rivulets and pools, 
through the melting of snow and ice. 

The spring months will offer fresh opportunities for the 
observation of the natural world. Man, too, may become 
the center of interest around whom will revolve the various 
occupations and industries dependent upon his environment. 

The country child needs only to be directed by the teacher 
in making his observation, but the city child must be aided 
through word descriptions and the medium of well-chosen 
pictures to a realizing sense of the dependence of man upon 
the natural world, with all animal and plant life as important 
factors. 
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For ready reference a chart of manila paper, upon which 
suitable Perry pictures have been mounted, may be used to 
depict all that is most essential and desirable in the m any 
details of life, outside the city limits. 

These pictures, if well-chosen, cannot fail to bring vividly 
before the child’s mind many varied and realistic depictions 
of rural scenes, wherein he may become conversant with the 
work about the barnyard; life in the field, the meadow; 
with cattle, whether grazing or wending their way homew ard 
at sundown; with sheep and lambs, whether in the pasture 
or in the fold, etc. In no more feasible, nor inexpensive, 
way can life about the farm be thus brought before the child 
—not only in a realistic sense, but, through the skill of the 
artist, in an ideal and poetic sense. 

The chart I used with my class work consisted of upwards 
of one hundred pictures — usually six or eight to a page. In 
addition to the usual rural scenes, whole pages were devoted 
to the cow, for example, in every environment — whether 
out at pasture, wending homeward or in the barnyard. Thus 
the child became familiar with every aspect of life connected 
with the animal, amid natural surroundings. The dairy 
interests naturally followed, and pages were devoted to scenes 
depicting milking, churning, etc. The horse became another 
object of study, always amid his native surroundings, and 
at his various tasks. This page naturally led to horse-shoe- 
ing, and scenes depicting the blacksmith followed. The 
sheep scenes included many reproductions by some of the 
best known artists, and naturally led to the sheep shearing 
and industries growing out of it. 

There is not space to describe more minutely the contents 
of this chart, but the individual taste of the teacher and the 
needs of the class would naturally determine the choice of 
pictures. With so large a catologue as that offered by the 
Perry Pictures Company, no teacher need be at a loss to make 
a chart as attractive as it is invaluable, both from a realistic 
and an artistic standpoint. 

The dignity of labor, cheerfully and well performed, cannot 
fail to impress the mind and heart of the child under the in- 
fluence of such pictures; and the portrayal of the sympathy 
and affection for dumb beasts cannot fail to incite the child 
to show kindness and mercy in his dealings with them. 

For recreation on Friday afternoons a series of animal 
riddles was prepared for the classroom. The pleasure these 
gave the children was reward enough for the labor involved. 


Riddles of Animal Life 


A friend of man you often meet 
Upon the busy, bustling street; 
He keeps most steadily at work, 
He’s scarcely ever known to shirk; 
He does whate’er he’s told to do, 
He’s ever faithful, kind, and true; 
To right or left — now fast, now slow — 
He always knows which way to go. 
(The horse) 


All through the bright long summer days 
She wanders through the fields to graze, 
Or lies beneath the shade of trees 
And sniffs the cooling western breeze; 
The hour for milking time she knows 
And gladly to the barnyard goes. 
(The cow) 


Out in the pleasant pasture green 
The fleecy little ——are seen; 
They frisk about in merry play 





In winter when the winds blow cold 
They’re sheltered safe within the fold. 
(lambs— sheep) 


He plays out in the woodland 

All summer merrily, 

He swings from swaying branches, 
He leaps from tree to tree; 

But, when, in early autumn, 

The nuts are ripe and brown, 
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Why he should act in this rude way, 
But, young or old, I fear ’tis true, 
Tis just the way he’ll ever do! 

(The pig) 
The farmers all dislike him, 
And, so do you and I — 
His manners are so tricky, 
His actions are so sly; 
He lives out in the wocdland, 
And keeps well out of sight, 
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He goes to work in earnest, 
As they come tumbling down; 
He never thinks of playing, 
But works so steadily ra 
To hide his winter store away 
In wall or hollow tree. 
(The squirrel) 


With a hop and a bound 
It is moving around, 
In a soft furry coat — gray or white — 
With its long slanting ears 
The least sound it hears, 
And disappears swiftly from sight. 
(The rabbit) 


Somewhere, ’bout.the farm he’s found — 
His body’s very plump and round; 

You find him rooting in and out 

For anything that lies about; 

Not with his feet, but with his snout 

He digs and brings his treasures out; 

He has a tail that twists and curls, 

And this, at times, he slowly twirls; 
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An Aid in Teaching Sounds 


MARGARET STERRETT 


Oh, dear! I must have a new way to help me get the 
sounds of the letters into the heads of the little first grade 
children. They were tired of climbing the tree, going around 
the Merry-go-round and all the other ways I had of helping 
them. I must find something new. What should it be? 

Well as there is nothing new under the sun I had to think 
of something old that the children would like, and then apply 
it. I thought of their A B C book; what child does not love 
it? and then too I would be killing two or more birds with 
one stone, for they would learn to read at the same time, and 
the same material could be used in learning the names of 
the letters, after they had learned the sounds. 

I had some large cards, 14 by 28 inches; smaller ones could 
be used, the advantage in the large ones is that they can be 
seen all over the room. In one corner of the card I pasted 
a picture, then on the first line I printed with the hand print- 
ing press,a capital and small letter. Then I had my “A is 
for apple so good to eat.” The cards looked like this: 





He’s not polite, for, at his meals 
He very often snorts and squeals, 
And, sometimes, when he tries to eat, 
pn his food he puts his feet; 

I really, really cannot say 


Till all is still about the farm — 


CA a 


\S For a pple, 
My good Yo eat. 








Then steals forth in the night; 
You'll know him Ly his red-brown fur, 
His swinging brush-like tail — 
His pointed nose, his eyes so small 
Betray him without fail; 
He slinks by fence and old stone wall, 
Till farmyard he comes nigh, 
Then sneaks along and peers about, 
Hen, duck, or goose to spy; 
But, should the dog begin to bark 
And waken every one, 
This shy old fellow, fast enough, 
Back to the woods will run! 

(The fox) 


He wakes up in the morning 
As early as can be, 
Jf He gives a lusty greeting 
_ To waken you and me; 
\Y, //_ His greeting is the queerest — 
Sl Just, “Oo, 00, 00 — 00, 00, 00!” 





>. It means, “The sun is rising, 


And, pray, why are not you?” 
ke | (The rooster) 
He struts about the city street, 
And picks up crumbs and grain to eat; 
His note is just a little “coo,” 
He never seems afraid of you, 
Unless you come a bit too nigh, 
And then, perhaps, away he’ll fly! 
(The dove, or pigeon) 





I lent a copy of, Prmary Epucartion to a friend and she 
told me it was a perfect gold mine. 
G. 


I took the words as far as possible from their Primers, so as 
to strengthen rather than enlarge their vocabulary. 
Here are my stories: 


A is for apple, so good to eat. 

B is for baby, isn’t she sweet ? 

C is for cow, who gives us nice milk. 

D is for dog, whose coat is like silk. 

E is for elephant, with the long ears. 

F is for flag, Hurrah, Three Cheers. 

G is for girl, who helps her mother. 

H is for horse, that belongs to brother. 

| is for Indian, whose skin is so red. 

J is for Jack-o’-lantern, a round yellow head. 
K is for kitty, who lies on the mat. 

L is for lambkin, so woolly and fat. 

M is for mamma, who cares for her child. 
N is for Nellie, the sister so mild. 

0 is for orange, Please give me one. 

P is for papa, to meet him we run. 

Q is for queen, who sits on her throne. 

R is for rat, who roams through your home. 
$ is for soldier, who fights for our flag. 

T is for turkey, to see him we’re glad. 

U is for uncle, who comes when he’s able. 
V is for vase, that stands on the table. 

W is for wagon, that stands by the tree. 
X, Y, and Z are too hard for me. 


The little jingle, poor as it is, is an added interest when 
all the cards are being read in order. 

If my children had their way we would do nothing but read 
A B C, they love it so. In one week they all had learned 
all of the sounds and could read most of the cards. 
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I’m weary for the woods; I want to hear 
The lusty rushing of the early spring, 

Wind-winged, among the sycamores; the clear 
Slow sound of reedy waters whispering. 


I’m famishing for scent of forest birth — 
Of reaching root and dawning mist of grass; 
The smell of wet green lichen and of earth— 
Of haw and willow-bud and sassafras. 


I pine to see the dogwood’s creamy barge, 
Clear-cut, against the sunset’s orange stain, 
Or bent and shaken by a sudden charge 
Of silver-pointed bayonets of rain. 


My heart is wood-sick — thirsty for the things 
That only one who loves the forest knows — 

The gracious grandeur of the strong old kings, 
The golden fires that cuckoo-buds disclose. 


My day-dreams lead me in the dappled ways 
Where sunlight spatters down in yellow spots, 
And set me revelling in phantom sprays 
Of hyacinths and blue forget-me-nots. 
— Harriet Whitney Durbin 


Out of the Beaten Track II 
The Friendly Earth 


Anna B. BADLAM 
(All rights reserved) 


Te observation of the varied and wonderful phe- 





nomena in the natural world, during the preceding 

months, cannot have failed — under the sympathetic 

guidance of the teacher —to lead the child to a 
keen appreciation of the goodness and bounty of the Creator, 
and to an ever-developing comprehension of the adaptation of 
all sorts and conditions of things to the needs of man. 

The special phenomena of the months —taken in se- 
quence — will have presented a panorama of changes, wherein 
the great laws of cause and effect will have been made mani- 
fest in manifold ways. 

The observant child will have seen the falling of leaves in 
field and by the wayside; he will have noticed how they have 
carpeted the ground to serve as a protection to roots and 
seeds. He will have seen the copious fall rains soak through 
this leaf covering, packing it down more compactly that 
it may, in time, turn to leaf mould; he will have watched the 
rain-soaked soil, under the action of the early frosts, being 
turned over to the air and sunshine —nature’s primitive 
but effective mode of ploughing. 

He will have had ample opportunity to watch the forma- 
tion of snow and in coverings, which gave additional protec- 
tion to the roots and seedlings, and to every living thing 
underground that had to survive the long winter. He will 
have seen these heavy snow layers and ice deposits dis- 
placed — under the influence of the February sun —by thaws 
and freshets, possibly floods—if so fortunate as to live out- 
side the city; if within its limits, he will have seen the same 
conditions and changes—on a smaller scale—governing and 
taking place, along the roadside and in the gutters. The 
country child will have seen the alluvial deposits — so valu- 
able to the farmer — left by the receding waters; while the 
city child will have seen the same illustration of cause and 
effect in the muddy condition of crossings and thoroughfares, 
wherever there have been miniature rivulets and pools, 
through the melting of snow and ice. 

The spring months will offer fresh opportunities for the 
observation of the natural world. Man, too, may become 
the center of interest around whom will revolve the various 
occupations and industries dependent upon his environment. 

The country child needs only to be directed by the teacher 
in making his observation, but the city child must be aided 
through word descriptions and the medium of well-chosen 
pictures to a realizing sense of the dependence of man upon 
the natural world, with all animal and plant life as important 
factors. 
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For ready reference a chart of manila paper, upon which 
suitable Perry pictures have been mounted, may be used to 
depict all that is most essential and desirable in the n lany 
details of life, outside the city limits. 

These pictures, if well-chosen, cannot fail to bring vividly 
before the child’s mind many varied and realistic depictions 
of rural scenes, wherein he may become conversant with the 
work about the barnyard; life in the field, the meadow; 
with cattle, whether grazing or wending their way homeward 
at sundown; with sheep and lambs, whether in the pasture 
or in the fold, etc. In no more feasible, nor inexpensive, 
way can life about the farm be thus brought before the child 
— not only in a realistic sense, but, through the skill of the 
artist, in an ideal and poetic sense. 

The chart I used with my class work consisted of upwards 
of one hundred pictures — usually six or eight to a page. In 
addition to the usual rural scenes, whole pages were devoted 
to the cow, for example, in every environment — whether 
out at pasture, wending homeward or in the barnyard. ‘Thus 
the child became familiar with every aspect of life connected 
with the animal, amid natural surroundings. The dairy 
interests naturally followed, and pages were devoted to scenes 
depicting milking, churning, etc. The horse became another 
object of study, always amid his native surroundings, and 
at his various tasks. This page naturally led to horse-shoe- 
ing, and scenes depicting the blacksmith followed. The 
sheep scenes included many reproductions by some of the 
best known artists, and naturally led to the sheep shearing 
and industries growing out of it. 

There is uot space to describe more minutely the contents 
of this chart, but the individual taste of the teacher and the 
needs of the class would naturally determine the choice of 
pictures. With so large a catologue as that offered by the 
Perry Pictures Company, no teacher need be at a loss to make 
a chart as attractive as it is invaluable, both from a realistic 
and an artistic standpoint. 

The dignity of labor, cheerfully and well performed, cannot 
fail to impress the mind and heart of the child under the in- 
fluence of such pictures; and the portrayal of the sympathy 
and affection for dumb beasts cannot fail to incite the child 
to show kindness and mercy in his dealings with them. 

For recreation on Friday afternoons a series of animal 
riddles was prepared for the classroom. The pleasure these 
gave the children was reward enough for the labor involved. 


Riddles of Animal Life 


A friend of man you often meet 
Upon the busy, bustling street; 
He keeps most steadily at work, 
He’s scarcely ever known to shirk; 
He does whate’er he’s told to do, 
He’s ever faithful, kind, and true; 
To right or left — now fast, now slow — 
He always knows which way to go. 
(The horse) 


All through the bright long summer days 
She wanders through the fields to graze, 
Or lies beneath the shade of trees 
And sniffs the cooling western breeze; 
The hour for milking time she knows 
And gladly to the barnyard goes. 
(The cow) 


Out in the pleasant pasture green 
The fleecy little are seen; 
They frisk about in merry play 
Or close beside the old ——stay; 
In winter when the winds blow cold 
They’re sheltered safe within the fold. 
(lambs— sheep) 





He plays out in the woodland 

All summer merrily, 

He swings from swaying branches, 
He leaps from tree to tree; 

But, when, in early autumn, 

The nuts are ripe and brown, 
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He goes to work in earnest, 
As they come tumbling down; 
He never thinks of playing, 
But works so steadily a 
To hide his winter store away 
In wall or hollow tree. 
(The squirrel) 


With a hop and a bound 
It is moving around, 
In a soft furry coat — gray or white — 
With its long slanting ears 
The least sound it hears, 
And disappears swiftly from sight. 
(The rabbit) 


Somewhere, ’bout.the farm he’s found — 
His body’s very plump and round; 

You find him rooting in and out 

For anything that lies about; 

Not with his feet, but with his snout 

He digs and brings his treasures out; 

He has a tail that twists and curls, 

And this, at times, he slowly twirls; 
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An Aid in Teaching Sounds 


MARGARET STERRETT 


Oh, dear! I must have a new way to help me get the 
sounds of the letters into the heads of the little first grade 
children. They were tired of climbing the tree, going around 
the Merry-go-round and all the other ways I had of helping 
them. I must find something new. What should it be? 

Well as there is nothing new under the sun I had to think 
of something old that the children would like, and then apply 
it. I thought of their A B C book; what child does not love 
it? and then too I would be killing two or more birds with 
one stone, for they would learn to read at the same time, and 
the same material could be used in learning the names of 
the letters, after they had learned the sounds. 

I had some large cards, 14 by 28 inches; smaller ones could 
be used, the advantage in the large ones is that they can be 
seen all over the room. In one corner of the card I pasted 
a picture, then on the first line I printed with the hand print- 
ing press, a capital and small letter. Then I had my “A is 
for apple so good to eat.”” The cards looked like this: 





He’s not polite, for, at his meals 

He very often snorts and squeals, 
And, sometimes, when he tries to eat, 
Into his food he puts his feet; 

I really, really cannot say 

Why he should act in this rude way, 
But, young or old, I fear ’tis true, 
’Tis just the way he’ll ever do! 


(The pig) 


The farmers all dislike him, 
And, so do you and I — 

His manners are so tricky, 

His actions are so sly; 

He lives out in the wocdland, 
And keeps well out of sight, 
Till all is still about the farm — 
Then steals forth in the night; 
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You’ll know him Ly his red-brown fur, 
His swinging brush-like tail — 
His pointed nose, his eyes so small 
Betray him without fail; 
He slinks by fence and old stone wall, 
Till farmyard he comes nigh, 
Then sneaks along and peers about, 
Hen, duck, or goose to spy; 
But, should the dog begin to bark 
And waken every one, 
This shy old fellow, fast enough, 
Back to the woods will run! 

(The fox) 





He wakes up in the morning 

As early as can be, 

He gives a lusty greeting 

To waken you and me; 

tj His greeting is the queerest — 

——SS=_ oa Just, “Oo, 00, 00 — 00, 00, oo!” 

It means, ‘ The sun is rising, 

And, pray, why are not you?” 

he (The rooster) 

He struts about the city street, 

And picks up crumbs and grain to eat; 

His note is just a little “coo,” 

He never seems afraid of you, 

Unless you come a bit too nigh, 

And then, perhaps, away he’ll fly! 
(The dove, or pigeon) 





— 
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I lent a copy of, PRIMARY EDUCATION to a friend and she 
told me it was a perfect gold mine. 
G. 


I took the words as far as possible from their Primers, so as 
to strengthen rather than enlarge their vocabulary. 
Here are my stories: 


A is for apple, so good to eat. 

B is for baby, isn’t she sweet ? 

C is for cow, who gives us nice milk. 

D is for dog, whose coat is like silk. 

E is for elephant, with the long ears. 

F is for flag, Hurrah, Three Cheers. 

G is for girl, who helps her mother. 

H is for horse, that belongs to brother. 

| is for Indian, whose skin is so red. 

J is for Jack-o’-lantern, a round yellow head. 
K is for kitty, who lies on the mat. 

L is for lambkin, so woolly and fat. 

M is for mamma, who cares for her child. 
N is for Nellie, the sister so mild. 

0 is for orange, Please give me one. 

P is for papa, to meet him we run. 

Q is for queen, who sits on her throne. 

R is for rat, who roams through your home. 
$ is for soldier, who fights for our flag. 

T is for turkey, to see him we’re glad. 

U is for uncle, who comes when he’s able. 
V is for vase, that stands on the table. 

W is for wagon, that stands by the tree. 
X, Y, and Z are too hard for me. 


The little jingle, poor as it is, is an added interest when 
all the cards are being read in order. 

If my children had their way we would do nothing’ but read 
A B C, they love it so. In one week they all had learned 
all of the sounds and could read most of the cards. 
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Number Games 


Whenever visitors listen to my class recite number, they ask 
me how I obtain such good results. I answer immediately 
“By number games and devices. I try to have a new device 
every day, e.g., in the fall, I draw with colored crayons the 
outlines of apples, pears, grapes, or any other fruit or vege- 
table. Inside of each sketch, I place a combination in num- 
ber, as 2 X 5. Then the children recite each number; or 
as we say, pick the grapes, apples, pears, etc. The aim is 
to see who can pick the fruit the quickest. 

In November one can draw Dutch shoes, windmills, or 
wigwams, and arrange the numbers inside. In December 
use bells, Christmas trees, stockings, or anything appropriate 
for Christmas. For work in the spring, put on kites, fishes, 
rubber boots, flowers, soap bubbles, or in fact anything. 

Sometimes I draw a ladder and place a combination on 
each round. The children then play that they are firemen. 
They hurry up the ladder and then down again, reciting each 
number as fast as they are able. 

Occasionally I draw one large design; a flower, for exam- 
ple. When a child recites a column of number combinations 
rapidly, I place his name in the flower. 

The children enjoy the apple tree device best of all. I 
draw the outline of a large apple tree on the blackboard with 
many red and yellow apples upon it. A child takes the 
pointer, goes to the tree and picks the apples. That is, he 
points to each apple and recites the number inside of it. 

It does not take long to roughly sketch these figures, and it 
certainly pays. It makes the children look forward with 
pleasure to the number lesson. Every child is alert and 
anxious to do his very best. It arouses a spirit of healthful 
competition. 

ee 





A Star Punch 


My sister and I regard the purchase of our star punch as 
one of the happiest investments we have made since our 
teaching days began. It is just an ordinary, strong ticket 
punch that punches stars. But—oh the stars! How 
appropriately they are used at Christmas, Washington’s 
Birthday, Lincoln’s Birthday, Flag Day and Memorial Day. 

How? The children paint or crayon flags (an excellent 
pattern appeared in the February, 1903, number of Primary 
EDUCATION) and paste the tiny stars punched from white 
paper on the field with a. pin. It is impossible to buy stars 
small enough to use well on the flag, but these are just right. 
Shields are equally well decorated with them. 

Booklets, calendars, etc., made at these times look so 
seasonable with the ribbon run through the tiny star shaped 
holes. Large stars, letters, bells, etc., may be outlined and 
the tiny stars pasted on the outline. Only a little of this 
work should be done at a time as the fingers might become 
cramped, but, used with discretion, many beautiful little 


souvenirs may be made with the tiny stars. ae 





Busy Work 


Cut strips of colored paper about two inches wide of two 
colors. Fold the strips in the middle. This will make them 
about one inch wide. Put the ends of two of these strips to- 
gether so that where they go together it will form a square. 
Then fold first one color over and then another, each time 
being careful to have the paper on the edgeseven. ‘The strips 


should not be over thirty inches long because the children 
will tear the paper. When one strip is folded in have chil- 
dren stick on another one. This gives them an idea what 
colors look well together and also keeps them busy. It is 
good to decorate the room with. 

When the children first come to school a good many of 
them cannot write. I give them pieces of cardboard of differ- 
ent colors which are in the forms of squares, triangles, circles, 
oblongs, and half circles on which are written words such 
as cat, dog, etc. ‘They copy the word which they find on the 
card, on their own paper. This keeps them busy and also 
makes them familiar with the different colors. You can also 
teach them something about form in this way. 

j. M. B. 





The Picture Board 


A piece of dull-green mat paper, 14 X 18 inches, placed 
just inside the entrance door on a level with eight year old 
eyes is the what and where of our picture board. 

On it we place one picture which gives way to anotlier in 
two or three days, though it is repeated later. The picture 
is one of the many excellent ones which come in our way in 
such numbers as to prohibit framing. It may be a copy ofa 
masterpiece, a good bit of color, a story picture — they all 
make their contribution to us. 

The opportunity to choose from our stock of pictures is 
sometimes given as a reward of merit. 

A. R. C. 





A Helpful Game 


The following is a game which has proven very interest- 
ing, as well as helpful, in not only one respect but in many. 
I tell the children to pick out a long word, and when they 
have selected one and spelled it, I write it on the board. They 
then try to see how many words they can make out of the long 
word, using the same letter not more than once in each word, 
and as the children give the words, they spell them. For 
instance, the other day, one child selected “Constantinople,”’ 
and as he spelled it, I wrote it on the board. Immediately 
all the minds, from the five-year old child’s to the seventh 
grade girl’s, were at work trying to make words. In fifteen 
minutes they had made seventy-eight words. One fourth 
grade girl, whose hand was not raised as often as the others, 
gave such words as: “Napoleon, station, potato.” She, 
evidently, was trying to think of long words. The little 
first grade people were ever ready with “to, at, cat, sat.” 
I am in a district school with grades I to VII, and I find this 
game has the two-fold merit of both fun and work, and is a 
great help to each child. It aids them in spelling. There 
are sometimes homonyms in the word. In “Constantinople,”’ 
one child gave “pain” and “pane,” and as he spelled each 
word, I required him to define it. Likewise the words 
“plain” and “plane” were given. It helps the little first 
grade children in their counting, for when the time comes 
for us to stop making out words, I have them count the num- 
ber of words which we have on the blackboard. This game, 
as I have said before, is very interesting and helpful. It 
makes the little minds work, and the children are really 
working when they think they are having fun. Teachers 
will find that if they play this game once, when they try it 
again, every child will say, if not by his lips, in his mind: 
‘O, I ‘just love’ this game.” 

A. G. M. 
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A Glimpse into a Kindergarten 


Room at Easter 
M. M. G. 








= ;)EE what a pretty Easter card Emma 
made at school to-day,’ said Mrs. 
Nellis to her friend, Mrs. Eaton, and 
as she spoke, she handed the card to 
her friend. ‘Why, did little Emma 
make this?” asked Mrs. Eaton. 

“Yes, indeed, every bit,” said Emma; 
“‘and oh! we do have such good times 
at our school! Can’t you and mamma 
come up some time and walk home 
with me?” 

“Indeed, I should like to come very 
much,” answered Mrs. Eaton, as she 
looked at the Easter card. 
ecianmmeaiiatee It was a square of rather heavy light 
i blue paper, and on it was pasted a 
paper cutting of an Easter lily in a pot. 
This had evidently be€n cut from white paper by a pattern, and 
the stalk and leaves of the lily were colored green, the pot red, 
and the lily itself left white, with a yellow centre. The whole 
cutting had been pasted diagonally to the blue square, the 
paste having been applied at the middle of the lily and at the 
middle of the pot, leaving the leaves and petals free. It had 
been neatly done and it made a very dainty little Easter card. 

The next day Mrs. Nellis and her friend knocked at Miss 
Ingram’s door, just as the session was over. 

‘How pretty your room is!”’ said Mrs. Eaton to the teacher. 
“Tt has such an Easter look!” 

On the low window sills stood several pots of hyacinths, a 
daffodil and a white primrose. About the pots of these was 
tied white tissue paper fringed at the top, making the flower- 
pots look like the flowers themselves. 

There were strings stretched about the room, and from 
these threads dangled gay paper butterflies, fluttering at every 
motion in the room, and pretty white, yellow, and green 
tissue balls gently swinging to and fro. 

“Did the children really make all these things?” asked 
Mrs. Eaton. 

“‘Oh yes, indeed,” answered Miss Ingram. ‘Some of the 
butterflies are cut free-hand and colored, others are cut out 
by a pattern, and the spots on them are parquetry circles.” 

“But these little balls,” said Mrs. Eaton; ‘“‘how did they 
ever make these?” catching hold of a pretty. yellow one. 

‘Oh, they are very easy to make,” laughed Miss Ingram. 
“You will be surprised to see how easy. It is in this way. 
The children fold the tissue paper and with a cardboard circle 
about two inches in diameter for a pattern, they cut great 
numbers of tissue paper circles. These they fold, first in 
halves, then in quarters, and holding by the point (which is 
the centre of the circle) gently draw the quarter circles be- 
tween thumb and forefinger. They do this to all the little 
circles, and then with needle and stout thread they string 
them all like beads, putting the needle through the point 
made when the circle is folded into quarters. When they 
have strung enough, they tie tightly both ends of the thread — 
the points of the quarter circles come together (like radii) 
and a pretty little ball is the result.” 

‘Well, it is simple, after all, but I could not imagine how 
they were made,” said Mrs. Eaton, as she followed Mrs. 
Nellis over to the black curtain, on which the paper cuttings 
were pinned. 

Here was a great array of cuttings of all kinds: tiny chickens, 
broken egg shells, gaily colored Easter eggs, no two of them 
alike, Easter lilies, little baskets, rabbits — brown and white 
and even a funny red one! — butterflies, big and little, colored 
and plain white. Here was a church with a tall steeple and 
pointed windows; there a bunch of paper flowers with pretty 
green leaves. 

‘How did they make the leaves?” asked Mrs. Nellis. 

‘‘Oh,” said Miss Ingram, “they cut the green tissue in a 
leaf shape, and then with this hat-pin” (picking up a long 
pin with a blunt point), “they fold the leaf down the middle 
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over the pin, and then slide it up over the pin and pinch it 
together, and when the pin is slipped out — there is a pretty 
little crinkled leaf. A stem is then pasted to it. 

“But you must see the booklets of my A Class ” she added, 
and led the way to the back of the room, where the little 
booklets were hanging They were cut in the shape of 
butterflies, the covers colored, and on the inside a neatly 
written, simple little sentence-story of the butterfly — for 
Miss Ingram’s room was not entirely kindergarten. 

At the back of the room, on a little shelf, was a comfortable 
looking nest made of excelsior, which held six pretty eggs. 

On the blackboard were colored drawings of an Easter lily, 
a big brown rabbit, a group of tiny chickens and an old hen, 
a pretty calendar framed in pussy willows, and the weather 
record, about which were drawn little brown birds, perching 
here and flying there. 

At one side of the whitewashed wall was fastened a bottle 
wound about with white tissue, from which gracefully trailed 
alittle vine. “It will live for weeks just in water,” said Miss 
Ingram. 

“Yesterday,” she continued, ‘“‘being Easter Monday, I told 
the children they might each bring an Easter egg in the 
afternoon and we would have an ‘egg-fest,’ and incidentally 
have a lesson about the egg. So we had our ‘egg-fest.’ 
Every child had an egg, and you see how many presents I 
had,” and she pointed to her desk, on which was a gay 
assortment of vari-colored eggs. 

“It is certainly most attractive here. I do not wonder that 
the children love to come to such a charming room,” said Mrs. 
Eaton. 

“T try to make it a pleasant place,” said Miss Ingram 
simply. 

And the visitors departed, filled with the sense of Easter 
brightness that prevailed in the little school-room. 








Good Words 
I want to thank you for your editorial on “Nexts.” The 
idea, clothed in that way, is altogether a new one to me and 
I am sure it will be an incentive to me. I cannot decide 
all in a minute what my “next” will be, but I shall surely 
have one. 


F. P. M. 


You would laugh if you could see PRIMARY EDUCATION 
at the end of the month. It is worn almost to pieces, the 
edges torn and leaves loose, it has been used so much. Then 
the principal goes over it carefully, cutting off rough edges, 
and fastens the leaves into the school scrap-book with pins. 
Is not that a good idea? In that way, you see, we can have 
both sides and yet the pages are preserved. 

S. S. 


I am proud that the editor of our paper, PRIMARY Epuca- 
TION, has been the first to take a stand against the steady 
chattering of plants and animals in the children’s reading. 


E. E. 
I am a high school teacher and do not use the work in 


Primary Epvcation, but I borrow it every month from a 
friend for the inspiration in it, 
J. E. 
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The Drawing of Animals in School 


ARIANNA KELLEY, Bristol, Conn. 


























Fig. 1 


as a specimen to be taken into school to frighten 
evil-doers. To begin with, something quite different 
had better be used as a model. 

When primary children have had a good drill in drawing 
from toys and have practiced pose drawing until they enjoy it, 
the ambitious teacher may allow them to begin animal 
drawing. ' 

Then how exciting to have real live animals in school, as if 
they had a right there! Perhaps the dog who has faithfully 
followed his little master to school every day, only to be 
driven coldly from the door when the line passed in, is re- 
warded at last by being placed in a prominent position with 
plenty of petting and tid-bits to keep him there. Then if 
there is too much excitement, the suggestion that animals are 
sensitive and do not like being laughed at and that they will 
keep quiet if we do, is usually all that:is necessary. 


T's picture used here as a heading is not intended 





But it is when animal drawing is on the outline, that a grade 
teacher feels her limitations, even’ though she is delighted to 
see the children happy to attempt it. For results are to be 





considered. Results, that grievous word that dogs the 
teacher’s steps and keeps the conscientious ones awake nights. 
And results in drawing from animals are apt to be discourag- 


ing. No wonder, for it is something that taxes the skill and 
patience of the trained artist. 

We must not expect too much, then, from the children; 
a few will make pretty good sketches, but the main point, 
perhaps, will be to teach them to observe and love their four- 
footed friends. At the same time, with plenty of practice 





and by drawing the same model many times, children will 
often do surprisingly good work, because they do not know 
its difficulties and are full of confidence. 

How can a teacher help her class, and what preparation is 
to take the place of worry? A little copying may be of use. 
Thompson-Seton’s books are full of delightful sketches, vigor- 
ous and full of life. Sketches are better than finished pictures 
to work from, but they are harder to find. There is a large 
collection of original sketches of animals by Rosa Bonheur 
in the possession of Mr. Herbert Randall of Hartford. It is 
hoped that some day they will be reproduced in good shape 
for school use. They are full of the verve that only first 
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sketches possess. Even the greatest artists lose an indefinable 

charm when their first studies are “ worked up” into paintings. 
‘he January School Arts Book recommends a book to 

dra ving teachers called “Our Domestic Animals”; this is 

pu! lished by Ginn & Co. Unfortunately, I do not know of 

many good books of this kind to recommend, still it is best 


not to spend too much time copying. 

Drawings “especially prepared” for school consumption 
are likely to lose all spontaneity. Drawing from animals 
that are well stuffed and mounted is pretty good practice 
and work from the Baryé casts, like Fig. 1, or similar in 
character, should be very helpful. What splendid lines and 
strong action in these casts! To be sure, they are not easy, 
but is any work easy whereby we gain knowledge? You will 
probably have to try several times before you get anything 
at all satisfactory, but if your sketches are not good, you will 
certainly gain an appreciation of the splendid work of Baryé. 


1 
Pili 
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- Fig. 5 


Whatever you draw, begin always with the longest and 
most significant lines, trying to get the movement, and leaving 
all detail until the last. If you havea pet of any kind, practice 
drawing it over and over and you will be surprised to see the 
gain you will make from day to day. Some of the Japanese 
drawings are excellent copies for the children, the lines are so 
expressive. Ifjyou can drawone on the board one line at a time 
the children will follow the work breathlessly, and if your 
drawing is good and you explain the proportions as you work, 


Fig. 7 


you are likely to get surprisingly good work. Some of our 
classes drew. and colored a Japanese rooster, in that way, with 
exciting results. The value of this work is, that it teaches 
the children how to begin and plan a drawing, while it is an 
aid to concentration. Though showy, it has not the value 
of original work. 
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When they are ready to draw live animals, try a rabbit first; 
they are comparatively easy and not too active. Figs. 2, 3, 
and 4 show somewhat characteristic positions. If the pupils 
are in the habit of ‘making large drawings — and it is hoped 
that they are — they will be likely to cover their paper with 
one big unfinished attempt at first. Make a number of quick 
sketches on the board and show them that a good many 





Fig. 8 


beginnings have to be made. Fig. 5 shows dogs sketched in 
this way. Try to have several sketches going at once, as 
frequently an animal will resume the pose he had at first and 
you can then work on your first drawing. It is better to 
leave a few good lines alone than to try to add to them when 
the position is changed. Call attention to the proportions 
of the rabbit; compare the length of the ears with that of the 
head and body, the large hind legs with the small fore legs; 
notice the peculiar angle of the face. The head must not be 
too large for the body. 

It will be difficult for all the children to see equally well. 
Those who sit in the back of the room and those who draw the 
best might be allowed to place their paper on books and tis 
in chairs or stand near the model; if they stand they will be 
able to follow its movements somewhat. It will do no harm 
to let some of -them sit on their desks in order to see better. 
The importance of the occasion makes the work very serious. 

Next to the rabbits, a pet bantam rooster (Fig. 6) made the 
best model we have tried, he was so pert and full of life. 
The action of the neck and head are so decided that it is 
possible for the children to make characteristic sketches. 

Dogs are difficult, but most interesting. Do not try too 
active a pose until a little familiar with the proportions. A 





Fig. 6 


pet dog may be made to sit up in a pose like Fig. 7 for several 
minutes at a time by doling out the kind of food that he likes. 
Some of the best sketches may be filled in with ink in the 
manner of Fig. 8 in order to bring out the effect. 

My experience with cats in school has been unsatisfactory. 
They are apt to be frightened and to steal away in corners 
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out of sight. It may be that we did not get hold of the right 
ones. Certainly they are charming to draw when one gets 
the chance, they are so graceful. Fig. 9 was not drawn in 
school. None of these drawings are intended as copies, but 
as suggestions merely. 
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He Who Runs May Read 


CAROLINE HAGAR 


II 


(Next day in Miss Bragdon’s school-room. Teachers 
seated like pupils. Large chart like following hanging in 
front of room. Enter Miss Bragdon.) 

Miss Bradgdon Good afternoon. Iam glad to see you all. 
Now I am going right on with yesterday’s talk. I promised 
to tell you how I would take up a story and have the children 
dramatize it. ‘To-day the children had been in school eight 
weeks and I wished to teach this rhyme — 


“Little squirrel, run around, 
Look for acorns on the ground”— 


so I told them this story of Squirrel Frisk. 


THE TALE OF SQUIRREL FRISK * 


It was autumn. The nuts were ripe. The boys had been 
busy for days gathering them. The squirrels were busy, too. 
Everyone was gathering nuts and putting them away for the 
winter. 

Did I say every one? Then I made a mistake; for one 
little gray squirrel named Frisk sat in the sunshine on low 
branch and did nothing but watch the others. 

“Why are you not gathering nuts?” asked an old squirrel. 

“Time enough yet,” answered Frisk, in such a sleepy 
voice. 

“Time enough!” cried the old squirrel. 
ter very soon now.” 

“Go away and don’t bother me. 
sun and rest,” said Frisk. 

“Rest!” repeated the old squirrel. 
winter to rest. Now is the time to work. 


“Tt will be win- 
I want to sit here in the 


“You will have all 


“*TLittle squirrel, run around, 
Look for acorns on the ground. 


99) 


And the old squirrel, scolding and chattering, went off to his 
work. 

A blue jay flew to the branch and, cocking his wise old head 
to one side, looked at Frisk. 

“What did that old squirrel just say to you, Frisk?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, he said, 


“*TLittle squirrel, run around, 
Look for acorns on the ground.’” 


“Why do you not do what he says?” asked the jay. _ 

“Winter will soon be here. Then what will you do?” 
“Why don’t you gather some nuts yourself?” asked Frisk. 
“TI don’t have to gather nuts. I just watch where you 


°F “Learning to Read.” A Manual for Teachers. 
Used by permiseion of the publishers, Mesars, Newson & Co., 
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silly squirrels hide your acorns. 


Then I help myself from 
your stores. So 


“* Little squirrel, run around, 
Look for acorns on the ground ’” 


and remember to find some for me, too. Ha! ha! ha!” 
screeched the jay. And off he flew! 

“Well,” said Frisk, “if Mr. Blue-jay thinks I’m going to 
work this pleasant day gathering nuts for him to steal, he is 
much mistaken.” So saying, Frisk curled himself up in a 
ball, and was soon fast asleep. 

Up blew the wind. How cold it grew! 
his nap, shivering. 

“Qo-00-00,” blew the wind, “00-00-00, 00-00-00-00, 
winter is coming! Hurry, little squirrel, and gather food for 
the winter. This is your last chance. Oo-00-00-00-00!” 

Down from his branch jumped Frisk. How he worked 
all the rest of that beautiful autumn day! And what a lot 
of nuts he gathered! No one had to say now — 


Frisk woke from 


“Little squirrel, run around, 
Look for acorns on the ground,”— 


for no other squirrel, little or big, gathered as many as Frisk 
He hid them away in such a safe place! You couldn’t have 
found them if you had searched all day. Even that sly old 


thief, the blue-jay, couldn’t find where Frisk had hidden his 
nuts. 


After telling the story I asked questions which the chil- 
dren answered. What time of year was it in the story? 
What were the boys doing? The squirrels? Were all busy? 
What did the old squirrel say to Frisk? Children all re- 
peated — 

“Little squirrel, run around, 
Look for acorns on the ground.” 


What did the blue-jay say? etc. After the children thoroughly 
knew this rhyme I said, “Now who do we need to play this 
game?” 

Children Squirrels getting nuts. 

Miss B. First row may come up and be squirrels. Now 
we need ? 

Ch. Old squirrel. 

Miss B. Fanny may be the old squirrel. 

Ch. Little Frisk. 

Miss B. James may be Little Frisk. 

Ch. Blue-jay. 

Miss B. Frankie may be blue-jay. 
would fly, Frankie. Yes, that is good! 

Ch. North Wind! 

Miss B. Who can blow like the North Wind? (several 
children try). You may choose the one you like best. 

Ch. Guy! Guy! 

Miss B. All right, you may be the North Wind, Guy. 
The children are now so filled with the story that they in- 
stinctively want to act it out. Their language like their acts 
should be in harmony with the original ideas and spirit, but 
need not be a verbatim repetition of the language used in the 
story. Spontaneity and originality of expression are to be 
encouraged. They will of course need considerable help and 
suggestion at first. The teacher must be very careful, how- 
ever, only to help and suggest. The teacher’s help and sug- 
gestion can be gradually withdrawn until, after some months 
the children will make the necessary arrangements for the 
exercise and carry out their parts almost unaided. The 
chief advantages of dramatizing, then, as a part of the process 
of teaching children to read are these. In dramatizing the 
children grasp not words alone, but ideas, and they feel as 
well as understand. Having dramatized a story, they are 
in condition to read it with expression, which means with 
understanding and with feeling. On the other hand, having 
really read a selection suitable for dramatization, that is, 
having fully understood it and felt it, they are preparing to 
dramatize it. 

Teachers Should the children dramatize the same story 
over and over until they can do it well if they do not have a 
smooth production at first ? 


(Continued on page 192) 


Show me how you 
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Books 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK CITY 


\NOTHER Farry READER. Eclectic Read- 
ings. By James Baldwin. 192 pages. 
Price, 35 cents. 

Designed for use in middle and lower 
primary classes, making it a little higher in 
grade than its companion volume, the 
“Second Fairy Reader.” Many peoples 
and countries are represented in these fairy 
tales, from Mrs. Steel’s ‘Tales of the 
Punjab,” “The Purple Land,” “Indian 
Tales.” They have been rewritten and are 
full of charm for the little folks, who will 
always welcome “Another Fairy Reader” 
no matter how often they appear. The 
illustrations are abundant and full of 
interest. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 


THe Wipe AWAKE SECOND READER. 
185 pages. Price, 35 cents. By Clara 
Murray. 

This is the third of the Wide Awake 
Series. The author has appreciated that 
a second reader must be but a little in 
advance of a first, and that each step must 
be carefully graded for the little feet. The 
quality of the reading matter has been 
considered’ carefully, and selections are 
given from Susan Coolidge, Laura E. 
Richards and Mary E. Wilkins, and such 
authors as cultivate a taste for good litera- 
ture. The book has a good deal of elegance 
for a school reader, in heavy paper, wide 
margins, and plenty of half-tone illustra- 
tions. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, BOSTON 


Two LittLe ALGONKIN Laps. By Clara 
Kern Bayliss, author of “Lolami; the Cliff 
Dweller in Tusayan.” Illustrated. Map 
and notes. r2mo, 204 pages. Cloth, 50 
cents. 

This is a remarkably entertaining and 
faithful sketch of the domestic life and tradi- 
tions of the Red Man before contact with 
the White man had in any way modified his 
primitive customs and modes of thought and 
belief. Mrs. Bayliss, in word pictures most 
graphic, realistic and sympathetic, portrays 
the Indians as, in that elder day, they lived 
with the sky, the stars, the sunrise, the 
Aurora, the streams and the forests. The 
life in wigwam, in field and forest, in move- 
ment upon land and water, the industries, 
the diversions, and the higher life, in which 
even savage man yearns with clear uplift of 
soul for communion with the unseen but 
assured Divine around and above him, 
are all happily and quite fully set forth in 
narrative, in description, in myth, in song 
and illustration. ‘Robinson Crusoe” still 
awakens a deep and personal interest in 
the breasts of the young, though so purely 
imaginative, but the ‘‘Two Algonkin Lads” 
are real historic beings, and so far more 
satisfactory, inasmuch as fact is both 
stranger and more instructive than fiction. 
Besides the merit of the book as a true story 
of the Indian, it has large value for children 
as a sidelight upon the geography of their 





AreYouTooThin? 


For only 15 minutes a day’s practice in 
ae own room upon special exercises that 
will give, you can be round, plump, whole- 
some, rested and attractive. ature intend- 
ed you to be—why should you not ? 
A pupil who was thin writes me: 


“I just can’t tell you 
how happy I am! I wore 
low neck and short 
sleeves the other night 
and I was so proud of 
my neck and arms! My 
busts are rounded out 
and I have gained 28)bs., 
it has come just where I 
wanted it and I carry 
myself - like another 
woman. My old dresses 
look stylish on me now. 
You remember I have 





not been constipated 
since my second lesson 
and I had taken some- 
thing for years. I guess 
my stomach must be 
stronger too, for I sleep 
like a baby and my 

I 


eee rere are an naenleg | bad mgood 
©, fo: i 
times before. I feel so well all oy Bw atte 

I have built up thousands of women—why 
not you? You will be so much better satis- 
fied with yourself and more attractive to 
your friends, 

I will cheerfully tell you about my work, 
and if I cannot help your particular case [ 
will tell you so. My information and advice 
are entirely free. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. L 57 Washington St., Chicago 


Note: Miss Cocroft's name stands for 7 
scientific cave of the health pat mh ms ~ — 
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HAVE YOU INTRODUCED 


HOME 
GEOGRAPHY 


By PROF. HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Adopted by City of Boston, November 26, 1906 
For Use in Grades IV. and V. 

I have found it a most helpful and valu 
able book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power 
of vitalizing his geography stories for chil- 
dren, and this most helpful and delightful 
quality is in evidence on every page of this 
new book. I shall certainly recommend its 
use in my nature study classes. 

ANNA Botsrorp Comstock 
Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 


Cloth, 60 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
New York Chicago Atlanta 


WE SUPPLY 


HIGH GRADE TEACHERS 
FOR ALL BRANCHES OF 
EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Thorough investigation of record of 
candidates insures best possible service 
to employers of teachers. Methods 
broader in scope and more successful 
than any teachers’ agency. Offices in 
twelve cities covering the entire country 
enable us to supply men or opportu- 
nities in almost any locality desired. 
Special advantages to male teachers 
desiring promotion or willing to con- 
sider opportunities in business or tech- 
nical work. We guarantee to every 
client active and aggressive efforts. 

Tell us what position you want filled 
and let us submit abstracts of capable 


 HAPGOODS 


THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF BRAIN BROKERS 
Suite 144, 305 Broadway, New York 
1015 Hartford Building, Chicago, Ill. 
430 Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo 
(Other Offices in Other Cities) 














1Can Reduce Your Flesh 


Would you like to red it by natural means 
endl in a scientific, dignified manner? 

I have reduced 15,000 ; 
women in the past 
six years by a few 
simple directions fol- 
lowed in the privacy of 
their own rooms. 


I can reduce you | 
and at the same time 
strengthen stomach 
and heart and relieve 
you of such chronic ail- 
ments as rheumatism, 
constipation, weak 
nerves, torpid liver 
and such difficulties as 
depend upon good cir- 
culation,strong nerves 
strong muscles, good 
blood, correct breath- 
ing. Youcanbeasgood 
a figure as any woman 
of your acquaintance. 

One pupil writes: 

“Miss Cocroft, I have re- 
duced 78 pounds and I look 
15 years younger. I feel so 
well I want to shout! _ Twas 
an stipated 
my heart was weak and my 
head dull, my liver all clogged 
up and oh dear, I am ashamed 
a a think how I used to 
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Send 1o cents for in- i f- 
structive booklet showing how to stand and walk 


correctly. 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 45, 57 Washington St., 


Author of “Character as Expressed in the Body,’ Etc, 























COLORED 


DRAWING WITH 
CRAYONS 


A NEW BOOK BY 
PROF. D. R. AUGSBURG 


The book contains sixty-four pages, size 6 x 74”, and has seventy-five drawings 
with directions for coloring with colored or wax crayons. The drawings represent 
rugs, blankets, book covers, landscapes, marine views, birds, animals, grasses, 
flowers, fruits, vegetables, Japanese lanterns, butterflies, etc. 


By mail, postpaid, price, 40 cents 





228 Wabash Ave. 18 B. 17th St, 





country. 


Chicago New York 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COrPIPANY 


50 Bromfield St. 
Boston 


717 Market St. 
San Francisce 


16 Trinity Ave. 
Atlanta 
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Miss B. It is well to repeat a dramatization, but it should 
usually be with different children as actors or changed parts. 

Tr. Would you have the best actors take part ? 

Miss B. All the children should take part, if any are to 
take part more frequently or prominently than others they 
should be those who have the least talent for the exercise, 
for such are probably the ones most in need of its benefits. 
Any of you who take up this method will find many and 
most helpful suggestions on this as well as all other phases of 
the work in the manual which goes with the material used. 
You will find absolutely no difficulty in taking up the work if 
you carefully follow the directions given in this manual. 
With this manual even teachers with little or no professional 
training may learn how to teach reading successfully. Pro- 
cesses and methods are not described merely with the direc- 
tion to follow them, the reasons for every process, for the use 
of every least device even are fully discussed. After children 
dramatize the story I next turn to the picture on the chart. 

Miss B. (steps to chart in front of room) The children 
gather around the chart and study this picture. I help them 
to do this by asking questions which they answer. What 
are the squirrels ‘doing? Show me lazy Frisk. Has he 
gathered any nuts? Why not? Doesn’t he know winter is 
coming? What did he say to the people who told him to 
gather nuts? Who almost blew him from his branch? 
What did the wind say to Frisk? Did Frisk gather any 
nuts? Do you think the wind blew some acorns to Frisk ? 
Where do you think Frisk hid his acorns? 

Tr. I should think this would be a fine exercise to train 
the children to express themselves well. Why it is a real 
language lesson. 

Miss B. Indeed it is, but there is something stil better 
and far more important of which I will tell you later. 

Tr. Your tale grows in interest like that of Aladdin- 

Miss B. (smiling) I am glad you are interested, but here 
comes the janitor to lock up, so we must adjourn. To- 
morrow I will take up board work and the rhyme as a rejer- 
ence. Good-night, all. Who’s going my way? 

Miss Briggs Iam. 

Miss Bragdon All right — come on. 

Trs. Good-night. Thank you. 

(The chart mentioned shows picture of squirrels gathering acorns. 


One squirrel on branch of tree watching them. Wind blowing on 
him. Also sentences below picture.) 





The Pebbles’ Lesson 


How smooth the sea-beach pebbles are! 
But, do you know, 

The ocean worked a hundred years 
To make them so? 


And once I saw a little girl 
Sit down and cry 

Because she could not cure a fault 
With one small “try”! — Sel. 
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The Twins, the Trees, and the 
Puppy 


Autce E. ALLEN 


Ten shiny new rubber boots stood in a row in the front 
hall. In front of them stood ten shiny new rubbers. The 
Neighbor laughed when she saw them. The Neighbor had 
no little boys or girls. “How good they do look!” she said. 
“T have only a rubber plant in my hall.” 

Mother laughed too. “Sometimes,” she said, “when all 
the rubbers wear out together, I wish I had a whole rubber 
tree.” 

The Twin heard every word. He got to his feet quickly. 
He ran and called and called and ran until he found the 
Other Twin. 

Not long after, if you had been a little bird in the old maple 
you would have seen a queer procession coming into the 
garden. First came The Twin with his spade in one hand 
and a rubber boot in the other. Next came the Other Twin 
with his hoe in one hand and a rubber boot in the other. A 
long way behind the Twins came the Puppy. He didn’t have 
any hoe nor any spade, but in his teeth he carried a small 
black rubber just about as big as Ruth’s little foot. 

Just across the path from the old maple, the procession 
halted. The Twin laid down his boot and dug and puffed 
and puffed and dug. The Other Twin laid down his boot 
and puffed and dug and dug and puffed. A little way off, 
the Puppy used his paws for hoes and his mouth for a spade. 
He dug and dug until he had a hole big enough to put him- 
self in. No one saw the Puppy 

By and by, in the hole he had dug, The Twin planted his 
rubber boot. He covered it over carefully with earth. He 
smoothed it off. The Other Twin, in the hole he had dug, 
planted his rubber boot. 

He scooped in the earth. He smoothed it off. And in 
the hcle he had dug, the Puppy planted the small black rub- 
ber. He kicked in the earth and smoothed it off. Then 
The Twin with his spade, the Other Twin with his hoe, and 
the Puppy ran a race to the house. 

For a week, every morning The Twin and the Other Twin 
went to the garden. They peered anxiously at the ground 
where the rubber boots were planted. There wasn’t a spear 
of green — not even a spike of brown to be seen. ‘The Twins 
poured on water and waited. Sometimes the Puppy came 
along. ‘Twice he dug up the rubber just for the fun of plant- 
ing it again. 

During the week it rained. Ruth had to wear her old 
rubbers. For hunt as she would, she couldn’t find her new 
ones. When Arbor Day came, gray and cloudy, she told 
Mother. “I’ve found one of them,” she said, “but one 
rubber isn’t much use by itself.” 

Just when it seemed that the other rubber wasn’t anywhere, 
out flashed the sun. And all such things as rubbers were for- 
gotten. 

Down to the garden, went Mother, Ralph, Ruth, Donald, 
and The Twins to plant a little maple tree across the path 
from the big maple. Behind them, yipping and yapping, and 
tumbling and rolling, came the Puppy. 

Ralph picked up the big spade and began to dig. Donald 
picked up the little spade to help him. Ruth held the straight 
slim little sapling. Mother stood under the big maple with 
a Twin on either side. The Puppy went to digging on his 
own account. 

Suddenly The Twin jumped up and down, “Don’t dig 
there,” he screamed, “Oh, Ralphie, don’t — don’t!” 

Of course the Other Twin sereamed just as loud as The 
Twin did. What he said didn’t matter. Ralph stopped 
digging. So did Donald. Ruth held fast to the sapling. 
Everybody stared at The Twins. 

““Mother’s tree,” began The Twin. Then trotting slowly 
up to Mother came the Puppy. In his mouth was a small 
dingy rubber. Proudly he laid it at her feet. 

“Why, Ruth,” cried Mother, “isn’t this your rubber?” 

Before Ruth could say anything, the Puppy began digging 
and scratching again. This time he brought to view a small 
dingy rubber boot. And in two minutes he had dragged out 
(Continued on page 194) 
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‘Hee Study Courses 


Our school offers an op- 
portunity to study athome 
under the personal instruc- 
tion of leading professors in 
our great colleges. 


We teach over one hundred 
courses in Academic and Pre- 
Peratory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Common 
School branches. 


Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept frum 
enrolling with us on the 
ground of expense. 


Write today for a free copy 
ef our elghty-page catalogue. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
33 Besse Piace , Springticid, Mass. 




















“OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY” 


Send for this interesting little illustrated 
booklet by Miss Gertrude ‘Thompson, telling 
how she secured a school library without 
cost to herself or pupils, addressing Educa- 
tional Publishing Co., Boston, New York, 
and Chicago, 


ANN ARBOR KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 
Established 1892 
Instruction by Correspondence 
A thorough and careful training in practical Kinder- 
gartening. 
Work designed for primary and private teachers. 
Also for use in the home. Address 


Home Office: 1107 Michigan Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Branch Office: Geo. F. Brooks, Salina, Kansas. 





(Please mention Prrmary EpucatTion) 
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STENCIL 


READ .THE WHOLE LIST 





Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 
Girls, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
Colored Crayons— Very best, doz., 14c. 
Calendars and Large Portraits—Name 
OE rents. each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
ashington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, 10 cts. 
Santa-—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each, 10c. 
ork Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4x5inches. Set 
of 50 for 35 cts, 5x8inches 10Sten- 
cils onany subject for 10 cts. Native 
v Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Cf ew | pm y my Ae . 
nd in clot or 10 c¢ 
= Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come. very foncy, each, 10 cta, 
Order at least 10 cents’ worth and ask for a catalog. 
Please do not send stamps or check. 


All goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Bex 16, Cedar Falls, lowa 





MISS GERTRUDE THOMPSON 

has written of her experience in securing a 
library for her school without cost to herself 
or pupils, This is contained in a charm 
illustrated booklet issued by Educationa 
Publishing Company, Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. It will be sent free wpon 
request, 





Notes 


- The Columbia University Trustees and 
the University Senate have decided to adopt 
about 230 of the reformed spellings proposed 
by Professor Brander Mathews, who is 
Chairman of the Reformed Spelling Board. 


President G. Staniey Hall of Clark 
University, says that the time has come for a 
movement for men’s rights. He believes 
that this is an age of feminization, especially 
in the schools, and advocates a change so 
that men principals may have men teachers 
under them. 





EQUAL SALARIES 


Many reasons are given in the annual 
report of Dr. W. H. Maxwell why, in his 
opinion, the salaries of women teachers 
should not be equal to those of men. The 
women last year made a determined fight 
for raising their salaries up to the standard 
of the men’s and have expressed their desire 
to re-open the question at an early date. 
Mr. Maxwell writes: 

“If the conclusion that the employment 
of men in the schools is necessary be valid, 
it follows that the educational authorities 
must pay salaries to men sufficient to obtain 
the requisite supply of men teachers of abil- 
ity and culture. If, however, it is not neces- 
sary to pay the same salaries in order to 
obtain a sufficient supply of women teachers 
of refinement and culture, it is difficult to 
see what reason can be advanced for increas- 
ing the educational expenses to the extent 
involved in equalizing the salaries of women 
teachers with those at present paid to men. 

“For the sake of clearness the argument 
may be stated in a series of propositions: 

“‘y The majority of the class teachers in 
the public schools are women, for two 
reasons: (a) for the younger children who 
constitute the larger number in the schools 
women make the better teachers; (b) the 
services of women teachers may be obtained 
more cheaply than those of men. 

“> Some men teachers are and should 
be employed in the higher grades for three 
principal reasons: (a) that the pupils may 
come under the influence of the intellectual 
and moral qualities that particularly char- 
acterize men, as well as under the influence 
of the intellectual and moral qualities that 
particularly characterize women; (b) that 
the pupils may be made to feel that culture 
and refinement are not the peculiar province 
of women, but should also be striven for and 
possessed by men; (c) that the larger boys 
may have guidance and leadership in 
athletic sports. 

“3 In order to obtain the services of 
even a small number of men, it has been 
found necessary to pay considerably higher 
salaries than those paid to women. 

“4 Neither by any received economic 
theory nor by the analogy of any practice in 
any other walk of life can it be regarded as 
sound policy to determine the salaries of the 
great majority (women) of the teaching force 
by the salaries paid to a comparatively few 
(men) who are employed, not because on the 
average they teach the ordinary school 
branches better than do women, but for 


special purposes.” 





A Group of Northwestern University Buildin®* 


PRIMARY 
METHODS 


This Course comprises a series of strong les- 
sons in organization, management and methods 
of teaching every branch in the first three 
grades of school. It is an extended course 
which the teacher can put to daily use with her 
pupils; it thus offers advantages of normal 
school training, for the teacher will have her 
practice classes always before her. There are 
no fads introduced; no experimenting is tol- 
erated. The best methods of securing results 
are presented. 


Other Courses 


NEW NORMAL COURSES.— Thorough 
review courses in twenty-four common school 
and high school branches; any number of sub- 
_ may be chosen for a course for one tuition 
ee. Thousands of teachers have prepared for 
higher grade certificates through this department 
of the School; they now teach better schools than 
formerly and receive higher salaries. 

ACADEMIC COURSES.— Each branch is a 
thorough, complete course in itself. 

Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Phar- 
macy for those preparing for commercial ca- 


reers. Full particulars upon request. 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPT. STRONG Reviews, 
OnE OR MORE BRANCHES In A CouRnsE 


Arithmetic Physics 

Elementary Algebra U.S. History 

Higher Algebra Civil Government 
Bookkeeping Blementary Economics 
Plane Geometry Pedagogics and Methods 
Grammar and Analysis History of Education 
Reading Educational Psychology 
Composition and Rhetoric Physiology and Hygiene 
Am. and Brit. Literature Geography 

Genera! History Physical Geography 
Elementary Agriculture 
Botany 

ACADEMIC DEPT.—EAcH SUBJECT 18 a Course 


Arithmetic Second Year Latin 

Grammar Practical Rhetoric 

Rhetoric and English Eng. and Amer. Literature 
Composition Physics 

Elementary Agriculture Botany 

Algebra Ancient History 

Geometry Med. and Modern History 

First Vear Latin United States History 

COMMERCIAL DEPT SPECIAL COURSES 
Business 


Shorthand 
D iting 




















Pharmacy 
Primary Methods 








Name 





Avoness ............ eene-s 
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INTERSTATE SCHOOL 


OF CORRESPONDENCE 
378-384 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








direct from mille. Black taffeta. 91 
inches, 58 cts., 36 inches, 98 cts. 
Extra Brilliat, 20} mehes. 78 ete, 


Samples FREE on application. 
HALCYON SILK WORKS, Dept. B., 170 Fifth Ave., New York 





UOT HOMINES TOT 
SENTENTIA ” 

\ That is why we are 
™) now making and have 
‘ in our catalogue over 
@ seven hundred differ- 
y ent kinds of pencils. 
Wherever there are 
many men, there are 
many minds, and in 
order to satisfy this 
>» demand we are d 
2D to make this multipli- 


city of c's. For 
nearly forty years the DIXON COMpANy have been 
making lead pencils, and you can enjoy Se putas of 
these years of toil every moment of the day, if you 
desire. You may use any pencil you like, Gut is it 
not better to like the pencil you use? THE PENCIL 
THAT FITS is the pencil with which you can do the 
best work and bring about the best results. 


Send sixteen cents in stamps for a sample package that 
will prove this to be so 
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(Continued from page 192) 
another. After bringing both to Mother, he sat down be- 
side Ruth and the slim, straight little sappling. He looked 
as sober as such a fat funny Puppy possibly could. The 
Twin and the Other Twin both screamed and talked at once. 

“Naughty Puppy,” said Mother, “to carry off nice new 
rubbers and boots.” 

At this The Twin cast himself into Mother’s arms. 
Puppy thought it was some new game. He jumped into 
Mother’s arms too. She had to lean against the old maple. 
“He didn’t” cried The Twin. ‘“ Not the boot, Mother. I 
planted the boot” — 

“T planted —yubber boot —too,” gurgled the Other 
Twin. “I did, Mother.” 

“*Twas to make a pretty yubber tree — for you,” wailed 
The Twin burrowing farther and farther into Mother’s 
arms. 


The 
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mestic Animals,” “ Wild Animals,” and “The Little People of Far. 


away Lands.” 


(From Florence May Rogers, Du Bois, Pa.) 


The Story of Taffy 

The Story of the Elephant 

The Three Pigs 

The Old Woman and the Shilling 

Fizz and Freeze 

The Little Pigs and the Bear 

The Tar Baby 

Tinkey and the Calf 

Tinkey and the Fairy 

The Fox and the Shoe 

Red Riding Hood 

Cinderella 

The Christmas Monks 

The Pied Piper 

Cake Crumbs 

Little Silverhair and the Three 
Bears 


Benny’s Disappearance 

Joseph’s Coat 

Arthur and the Soldiers 

The Fox and the Wolf 

Jack and the Beanstalk 

Jack the Giant Killer 

Pokanoket 

The Little Princes and the Monkey 

Boy on Train ; 

The Butterfly and the Snail 

The Hare and the Tortoise 

Camp Hamperford 

How Tommy Ran Away 

“Bobby Shafto” 

Eugene Field’s “Bear Story” 

The Awful Thing that Tilly Ar 
Did 


“So’s there’d be lots of yubbers,” sobbed the Other Twin. 
“They wouldn’t grow,” sobbed both Twins. 
Some way Mother found room in her arms for the Other 


Twin. 


Some way she understood. 
“Never mind, never mind,” she said. 


“Tf rubber boots 


won’t grow into rubber trees, maybe saplings will into maples. 


Anyway, let’s try and see.” 





Stories Told to Children 


(The following stories contributed by teachers, at my request, are 


some of those they tell their children. 


I asked for these lists that the 


variety might be helpful to teachers. These are not stories that have 


been selected as the best to be told — nothing of the sort. 


They aré 


not printed in this paper because the editor thinks they are the best; 


the editor has had nothing to do about it. 


They are simply stories 


that are told in schools. — THE Epiror) 


(From Eva Edgar, Marion, Iowa) 


Pandora’s Box 

Clytie 

Iris 

Aurora 

The Anxious Leaf 

Proserpina 

Orpheus 

The Sleeping Beauty 

Hiawatha 

The Seven Little Sisters 

The Snow Image” 

Philemon and Baucis 

The Golden Touch 

The Mouse Who was Afraid 

The Lion and the Mouse 

The Ant and the Grasshopper 

The Wind and the Sun 

The Seven Sticks 

The Boy and the Wolf 

The Fox and the Stork 

The Ugly Duckling 

The Story of the Flax 

The Siege of Troy 

The Adventures of Ulysses 

The King of the Golden River 

The Great Stone Face 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin 

The Five Peas in a Pod 

Parts of ‘“‘Five Little Peppers”’ 
and “Black Beauty” 


Little One Eye, Little Two Eyes, 


Little Three Eyes 


The Foolish Weather Vane 

The Three Goats 

The Little Red Hen 

Beansie and Peasie 

The Little Gingerbread Boy 

The Three Bears 

The Three Little Pigs 

The Old Woman and Her Pig 

The Bremen Town Musicians 

The Three Little Men in the Woods 

Foolish Hans 

Chicken Little 

Cinderella 

The House that Jack Built 

Jack and the Beanstalk 

Puss in Boots 

Parts from ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ 

Joseph 

Moses 

David 

Daniel 

Esther 

The Christ-Child 

The Wise Men 

The Boy in the Temple 

The Good Samaritan 

Raising Jairus’ Daughter 

The Wolf and the Goslings 

(Adapted) 

Selections from ‘‘Water Babies” 

and “Alice in Wonderland”’ 


Stories of Lincoln, Washington, Longfellow, Daniel Boone, and 


Webster 


(From Hattie Crumb, Cloona, Mich.) 
(For first grade) 


Story of Clytie 

Goldenrod and Purple Asters 

Persephone 

Philemon and Baucis 

The Three Bears 

Little Red Riding Hood 

The Ugly Duckling 

Five Peas in a Pod 

The Anxious Leaf 

How the Woodpecker’s Breast 
Became Red 


The Bell of Atri 

Old Sol 

Dickie Smilie’s Birthday 

Wishing Wishes 

The Night Before Christmas 

Princess’s Pearls 

Apple-seed John 

The Little Pine Tree 

How Fire Came to the Northland 

Child’s “Christ Tales,” from 
Proudfoote 


Van Dyke’s “Story of the Other Stories of Washington, Lincoln 


Wise Man” 


and Longfellow 


The stories which have appeared in Prrwary EpUcATION on “ Do- 


Kate Douglas Wiggin’s “The Birds’ Christmas Carol”’ 
(From North Side School, Baldwinsville, N. Y.) 


Three Bears 

Cat’s Cradle 

Cow Stories 

Charlotte and the Ten Dwarfs 
Dicky Smiley’s Birthday 
Pandora 

Ceres and Proserpina 

Story of Christmas 


Rainbow Fairies 

Herr Oster Hans 

Story of St. Valentine 

Stories of Mother Goose Village 

Stories of Holland 

Johnny Bear 

Rikki-Tikki-Tavi 

Stories of the Indians, Thanksgiving, 
Washington, and Lincoln 


(From Laura F. Armitage, Saugus, Mass.) 
The Three Goats 
Little Red Hen 
Chicken Little 
The Three Little Pigs 
The Three Bears 
The Sleeping Apple 


The Rat Princess 

The Fox and the Goslings 

The Dove and the Bee 

The Dog with the Bone 
Raggy-Lug. (Seton-Thompson) 
The Fox and the Crow 

The Old Woman and Her Pig Who Stole the Bird’s Nest? 

The Pied Piper The Boy who cried, ‘‘ Wolf, Wolf!’ 
Why the Evergreens Keep Their Leaves 


Wind and Sun 
Lion and Mouse 
Rabbit and Turtle 
Fox and Grapes 
Crow and Pitcher 
Dog in the Manger 
Dog and Shadow 
Goose with Golden Eggs 
Little Red Hen 
Three Little Pigs 
The Golden Spears 


The Gingerbread boy 
Chicken Little 

Old Woman and Pig 
Mouse that Lost Her Tail- 
Pig that Built a House 
House that Jack Built 

The Three Bears 

Little Red Riding Hood 
The Star Dollars 

Daisy and the Lark 





A Story-teller’s League 


Did you all know, teachers, that there js a National Story- 
tellers’ League ? 

“The National Story-tellers’ League had its origin at the 
Summer School of South Knoxville, Tennessee, July, 1903. 
From among the more than two thousand teachers assembled 
there that summer a number met twice a week on the lawn 


of the University campus at twilight and told stories. The 
meetings were informal, all sitting on the grass, joining in 
the singing or telling a tale as one might feel disposed. 

“Those who felt the fellowship of such work were quick to 
seize upon its educational possibilities and take the idea 
home with them, organizing their friends or their pupils into 
local Leagues for similar work and pleasure. The main 
purpose of the League is to discover in the world’s literature 
and in life the best stories for educational purposes, and to 
tell these stories in a creative way to our young people. 

“One of the most interesting developments of the League 
idea was the organization of Junior Leagues. The origina- 
tors of the League thought only of an organization for adults. 
But where the children have, under the guidance of a wise 
teacher, had a League, the work they have done and the in- 
terest shown reveals one of its greatest educational possi- 
bilities.” — From a publication by the League 

(For particulars concerning this organization address Mr. Richard 
T. Wyche, 503 W. 124th Street, New York City, President, asking for 
circulars of information. Story-telling is an art. Not everybody 
can tell a story well. Teachers cannot ignore the need of telling stories 


to the children. What to tell and how to tell it, is a matter for the 
most careful study. — THE EprTor) 
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ARE YOU A TEACHER? 


Do you need more 
education? Do you 
wish special help in 
any branch? 


Our School offers 
you an opportunity to 
study at home under 
the personal instruc- 
tion of leading pro- 
fessors in our great 
colleges. 





A. H. Campbell, Ph.D. We teach over one 
Prin. of Normal Department hundred Home Study 
courses, including a Normal Course, a Kinder- 
garten Course and a Course in Primary Methods. 

We have helped hundreds of ambitious 
teachers prepare for better positions and 
higher salaries. 

Write to-day for a free copy of our eighty-page Catalogue 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 33, Springfield, Mass. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, Motion 
Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow Plays, 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for all 
Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
etc. Suitable for all ages and every occasion. Large 
catalogue Free, Every Teacher should have one. 

T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dep.57, Chicago 


























Nothing stimulates the pupils 
and interests the parents so 
much as the school exhibition 
or entertainment. We have 
programs for ali the Holidays, 
special occasions and Friday 
afternoons 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


Eldridge Entertainment 
House, Frankuin, Ox10 


“HOW WE SECURED OUR 
LIBRARY” 


An apnea yond ye a a 
giving the personal experience of a teacher 
who wanted a school library but was con- 
fronted with “no funds.” Send for it free. 
Address, Educational Publishing Company, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


HOTEL 


RICHMOND 


17th and H Streets 
WASHINCTON, D. C. 


100 Rooms, 50 Private Baths, American Plan, 
$3 00 Per Day, Upwards; With Bath, 
$1 Additional. 

European Plan, $1.50 Per Day, Upward; 
With Bath $1 Additional. 




















A high-class hotel, conducted for your com- 
fort. modeled, refurnished throughout. Di- 
rectly on car line. Union Station, 20 minutes. 
Capitol, 20 minutes. Shops and Theatres, 10 
minutes. Two blocks to White House and 
Executive Buildings. Opposite Metropolitan 
‘lub. 


Summer Season July to October. 
Wayside Inn and cottages. Lake Luzerne, N.Y. 


In the Adirondacks. Switzerland of America. 
45 minutes from Saratoga. Send fer Booklet. 








CLIFFORD M. LEWIS, Proprietor 








Notes 


- The statement was recently made at a 
meeting of the Board of Education of 
Greater New York that seven hundred 
vacancies exist in the teaching force of the 
city. Dr. Maxwell said that there are 
places in the city where it is impossible to 
get teachers to go. An inquiry is being 
made into the cause of this dearth of teach- 
ers. 


ASKED TO SAVE THE BIRDS 


On the eighteen million school children in 
this country final hope of averting the ex- 
tinction of the valuable species of insectivo- 
rous birds in America has been rested to- 
day. What the Federal Government, the 
State Legislatures, and even the granges, 
women’s clubs or national commercial or- 
ganizations have failed to accomplish com- 
pletely, the National Association of Audubon 
Societies has announced will be now given 
to the children of the land to bring about. 
To organize every body of pupils, from the 
largest public school in this city to the most 
remote district school on the Pacific Coast, 
into a general movement for housing, feed- 
ing and protecting the wild birds that save 
the country’s crops is the object of the 
Audubon workers. 

General headquarters for this new cam- 
paign of the children are being established 
in the offices of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies at 141 Broadway. Al- 
ready the organization is in touch with thou- 
sands of teachers and girls’ and boys’ clubs 
all over the country, to which it has regularly 
sent literature on bird guarding and care. 
Special ammunition in the form of printed 
directions and suggestions for making bird 
shelters and lunch counters is being prepared 
for every boy and girl who will write and ask 
for it. The children are urged to the imme- 
diate building of houses for this season’s 
bird families, because seasoned and weather- 
beaten structures most quickly tempt the 
birds when spring moving day comes. 

The march of civilization has robbed 
millions of useful, as well as sightly and 
tuneful birds of their old-time facilities for 
home making. Tree trunks are being laid 
low every year over hundreds of acres. 
The old-fashioned structures, where birds 
might flock under open eaves are being re- 
placed by modern roofs that shut out bird 
life. Whole races, like the chimney swifts, 
are being deprived of their shelter in the big, 
old-style chimneys. Such conditions, com- 
bined with lax laws for spring shooting and 
pot-hunting, will soon drive the valuable 
insect eaters to extinction, it is agreed. It 
will be the children’s work to house the 
evicted birds at the time when they not only 
rear their young, but eat most copiously of 
the insect crop destroyers. 

“The children are now the great factor in 
this great economic movement,” said Wil- 
liam Dutcher, President of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, recently. 
“We are calling on Congress, the Legisla- 
tures of the entire country and on every 
adult body to help; but I believe the work 
of the school children of the land will 
accomplish more than all the other methods 
combined.” 





POSITIONS 


For Teachers 


Hundreds of positions like those described 
below now open for capable, experienced 
men with leading colleges, universities 
and technical schools everywhere. Also 
good openings for men who wish to give 
up rrp in business and technical 
work. 


Instructor: Large military school has opening 
for instructor in German and French. Must be 
college man. preferably single, and wel! qualified as 
a disciplinarian. Will prepare men for Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton. Salary $1000. (AT-8,199) 


Supervisor: Young man between 20 and 3) 
years of age for school of deaf mutes for children of 
five or over. Mu-t bea good disciplinarian and of 
good habits. Salary $30 per month, room, board and 
washing. (AT-86332) 

Teacher: Large state normal wants man to take 
charge of Department of English Language and 
Literature. Desire a young man who is conserva- 
tive and scholarly and oh has already proved his 
ability to make his work successful. Good person- 
ality avd executive ability essential. Salary $1500 
with rapid advancement. (CT-3769) 


Teacher: Military Acidemy in New Jersey 
wants mai to teach commercial branches. Single 
man and one with knowledge of stenography pre- 
ferred. Salary $50-$75 per month and board. 

(AT-86347) 

Teacher: School for Boys in New York State 
wants young college man (Harvard preferred) 25-30 
years of age to take charge of elementary work. 
Man who is fond of boys and able to meet parents 
and leave good impression. Salary $900 and home, 

(AT-86342) 

Instructor: The above school also has opening 
for instructor in Latin. Prefer Harvard man with 
some teaching «xperience who will take interest in 
some outside work, such as athletic, Glee Club work 
or debating. Salary $800 and home. (AT-86342) 

Principal: Man to act as principal of large 
academy who is able to teach mathmetics, Engl sh 
or modern languages. Must have had teaching ex- 
perience and able to exert best of influence on 
students. Salary $1200. (CT-4324) 

Teacher: Well known agricultural college 
wants teacher of English who is capable of doing 


some public speaking and in training men_ for 
oratorical and debating contests. Salary $800-$12/0. 
(CT-4292) 


Inatructor: Above agricultural college wants 
instructor in Physics, of good training and experi- 
ence, with ability to grow into a professorship. 
Salary $800-$1200. (CT-4292) 

Professor: Professorship of Industrial Peda- 
zoxy which bas just been established in large 
university wants man to give such training as may 
be necessary in preparing men and women to take 
charge of industrial work along lines of agriculture, 
mechanic arts and domestic arts in the common and 
high schools, Salary $1500-32000. (CT-4292) 

Director: for school of music. Must be A No.1 
man and a vocalist given preference. Salary $800- 
$1200. (CT-4282) 

Inetructors: Large technical school in New 
York City has openings for two instructors, one a 
technical man, who is a college graduate in electrical 
engineering and the other a practical man who 
understands wiring, alternating and direct currents, 
generators, armatures, etc. 


HAPGOODS 


THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF BRAIN BROKERS 
Suite 144, 305 Broadway, New York. 
1015 Hartford Building, Chicago, II. 
1215 Commonwealth Trust Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
430 Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
536 Williamson Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
1130 Park Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 
311-313 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
566 Wells Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
352 Endicott Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
623 R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
1028 Schulmach Building, Wheeling, W. Va. 


TEACH IN NEW YORK CITY 


Next September 1200 teachers will be needed here. 
Are you eligible? If so, I can help you pass. For 
seven years I have been giving correspondence instruc- 
tion to hundreds of teachers, and they are teaching 
here now. See my Pamphlet 13 for proof. Send 
stamp for full information. 


POR YOU 


Examinations in June; length of course, two to three 
months, in connection with teaching; tuition low, all 
books furnished free; no more commission after ap- 
pointment; salary, $000 to $2400. Register any time. 


A NEW BOOK 
Epitome of History and Princit les of Education 
A complete and accurate text-book with righthand 
pages blank for notes; principles clearly stated; re- 
views, tests and summaries; for teachers, students, 
clubs, reading circles, and especially for private study 
and preparation for examinations. 
267 pp., 75 cents. Stamps accepted. 
T. J. McAvoy, 306 Fulton £t., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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April 


April is Here 
“April is here! 
There’s a song in the maple, thrilling and new; 
There’s a flash of wings of heaven’s own blue; 
There’s a veil of green on the nearer hills; 
There’s a burst of rapture in woodland rills; 
There are stars in the meadow, dropped here and there; 
There’s a breath of arbutus in the air; 
There’s a dash of rain as if flung in jest: 
There’s an arch of color spanning the west; 
April is here!” 

This verse has appeared more than once in this paper, but 
it is good enough to reappear every year. It is a burst of 
April joy not paralleled in any other single verse. The 
prophecy of the coming summer is everywhere. The arbutus 
is waiting to be discovered. Fortunate the people who live 
near it, — it is not found everywhere. “To pick this flower 
is like following in the footsteps of some spendthrift army 
which has scattered the contents of its treasure-chest among 
beds of scented moss. The fingers sink in the soft, moist 
verdure and make at each instant some superb discovery 
unawares; again and again, straying carelessly. They 
clutch some new treasure; and, indeed, the plants are linked 
together in bright necklaces by secret threads beneath the 
surface, and where you grasp at one, you hold many. The 
hands go wandering over the moss as over the keys of a piano, 
and bring forth odors of melodies.” (7. W. Higginson) 

Maple Sugar This is the month for “sugar snows” — 
the kind that steals in softly and late and stays just long enough 
to offer the sugar makers a test for their boiling syrup, 
and then vanishes like a mist. It is a pity our city children 
do not know what “sugaring off” is by actual participation. 
It needs a pretty good imaginative teacher to give them a 
fair idea of the real, old-fashioned sugar-making under the 
trees and the stars. But it should be attempted, at least, 
and then comes the need of sketches to show the sap-buckets 
and the sugar-boiling. It sometimes seems that a primary 
teacher who can’t sketch fairly on the board, should either 
learn to do it or resign. It is not a question of whether she 
can do it easily or whether she likes to do it, or whether she 
can get along without it — it is simply that she must do it, to 
succeed. School Boards will wake up to this essential some 
day. 





Arbor Day 


It is here again, with all the demands for making the right 
use of it for the primary children. They are not to be in- 
structed in forestry or economic lumber problems, you know, 
but they are to be impressed with the beauty, and helpful- 
ness of trees. Before they came to school a tree was just a 
tree to them; how it came there or what good it did there, was 
nothing to them. It is not usually a matter of home conver- 
sation. All this waking up of the children to the tree-world 
must be done at school. That a tree can be chopped into 
broomsticks and so meet an obvious need in the world’s 
work, and they should therefore be planted to make broom- 
sticks, is not the Arbor Day veiw for the little ones. Yet 
teachers will feel they are doing just the right thing for Arbor 
Day seat work if they have lists of everything made of wood, 
prepared by the children. What has that to do with the cul- 
tivation of the feeling of reverence and love for trees that 
should make the children want to pat them when they stand 
beside them? 


Exercises and Suggestions for Arbor Day 


Pages and pages of these in this number for teachers to 
select from. The wail goes up, “It is so hard to know what 
to do for Arbor Day with the little children who must have 
something suitable in their rooms.’ I have understood 
and sympathized and given you choice help in generous 
quantity. 





The Apple Series 


Do we think we know all about the apple, as common as 
it is? Before Miss Rogers has finished her three-number 
series, that she kindly agreed to write at my request, we may 
conclude that even the familiar apple holds secrets we never 
suspected. This is just the season to watch the first bud 
opening, the glorious blossoming and fruit-setting. Every 
child can find the material for the apple-study and watch it 
with the teacher. Don’t let us search afar for Nature Study 
material when ideal subjects are under our very eyes. Get 
up an enthusiasm over this apple-study, teachers. Let every 
child see this commonplace fruit, transfigured into a marvel 
of wonder and beauty, when it ripens in the fall, after it has 
been followed step by step from the baby bud. A dense 
impassable crowd can be quickly massed in a big city, if one 

1an but stoops over a dry stick on the pavement. A whole 
building of children may be roused to intense interest if one 
teacher but holds out a dry apple twig with the story behind 
it that she knows how to tell — if she knows —and that is 
the whole secret of success in nature study — the story be- 
hind the thing, and the teacher who knows how to tell it. 


Elaborate Entertainment 


It is useless to send me entertainment matter where cos- 
tuming and much drilling are necessary. Few teachers or 
mothers have money or time to costume the children. The 
object of recreation exercises is to re-create the children 
into new vigor. This is not secured by “working up” the 
children into a feverish condition by the nagging kind of 
drilling necessary to produce elaborate effects. Simple plays 
without fancy costuming or much memorizing are helpful, 
if managed correctly, but please leave the fuss and feathers 
out of what you send for publication in this paper. And 
omit the talking in these contributions, if you - please, by 
inanimate or dumb creatures in the matter you desire me to 
accept. One pair of hands is kept busy returning unsuit- 
able matter of this kind. 





Silhouettes for Story Work 


Teachers who have wanted to teach scissors cuttings, and 
have felt that they could not do it well enough themselves 
to furnish patterns, and had no cuttings large enough for chil- 
dren to see across the room will now rejoice that their needs 
are supplied. J. L. Hammett Company (Boston and New 
York) have issued eleven white sheets, 22 by 28, containing 
cuttings of silhouettes for story work. The sheet is to be 
fastened on the wall, and children are to be given scissors 
and —they say, instinct will do the rest. The plan looks 
alluring and, without doubt, the children will enjoy and profit 
by it. Miss Eliza A. McGuinness, Principal and State Critic, 
Providence, Rhode Island, is the author of these sheets. Price 
of complete set, 50 cents; postage, 10 cents extra. 
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Notes 


- Chicago is about to make an innovation 
in the establishment of a pfactical trades 
cool for the apprentices of building trades. 
Tie teaching force at the outset will be of a 


volunteer character. Contractors and build- |; 


ers’ firms have expressed an interest in the 
undertaking. 


~In no other set of rules have the 
idiosyncracies of school administrative labors 
been involved more readily than in these 
restricting the amusements of teachers. In 
some smaller communities where the teach- 
ers stand more prominently before the 
public eye, the school authorities have, 
in response to local sentiment, adopted 
restrictive measures. In many instances 
these measures have been solely prompted 
for the best interests of the schools, while 
in others an over-zealous and narrow spirit 
on the part of a dominant element has 
brought them into life. The rules forbid 
the teacher from attending dances, sociables 
and card parties, and occasionally a Board 
forgets itself so far as to forbid courting. 
Modifications are made in localities by ex- 
empting Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
evenings from the restriction. — Ex. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW 
YORK 


Gray LADY AND THE Birpbs. 
Osgood Wright. 437 pages. 

A story full of Bird information, told 
simply enough for little children to under- 
stand. Indeed the Gray Lady told these 
stories herself to the “scholars at the 
weather-beaten shingled school-house at 
Foxes Corners.” The following headings 
will show the contents of the book: The 
Bird — What is it? Migrations, Molting, 
Bird Protection, Housing, Feeding, Feathers 
and Hats, The Procession Passes, The 
Flight of Birds, Hawks and Owls, Tree- 
trunk Birds, Game Birds, etc. The book 
has been prepared with the needs of teachers 
and schools in mind, and will find a welcome 
in the school-room. There are twelve col- 
ored illustrations and forty-eight full-page 
plates in all. The book is bound hand- 
somely in gray and is most attractive in 
every way. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, BOSTON 


How Zach CAME TO COLLEGE. _Iilus- 
trated. Cloth, 75 cents. By J. G. Clink- 
scales. 

The reader soon finds himself a debtor to 
the gifted author, for ‘How Zach Came to 
College” will interest him at the start, and, 
as he advances, will deepen his interest until 
it throbs every fibre of his being. The 
volume unfolds the making of a manly man, 
who tramples on impossibilities, who owes 
the grandeur of his life to his tremendous 
difficulties, as Spurgeon crisply expresses it. 
Books helped him, courage also, a resolute 
will, a naturally vigorous mind, but, most of 
all, the dimly conscious, but actual, conse- 
cration of soul to the inspired uplifting 
purpose, which results, as the clever book 
eventually discloses, in the splendid trans- 
formation of Zachariah Timothy Whetstone 


By Mabel 
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TOURS TO EUROPE ‘ see and to study the Art of Italy, Spain, 
France and Germany under: the best Directors. 


AR Small parties for people of taste and culture. Special Tour for Art Teachers 
to London Conference. Also Summer Painting Classes in Spain and Italy, for Students. Apply 
NEW YORK (CHASE) SCHOOL OF ART, 2239 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 


DO YOU TEACH ARITHMETIC? READ THIS! 





We have secured the entire stock of 


SIITH’S RAPID PRACTICE ARITHMETIC CARDS 
from E. L. Kellogg & Company and offer them 
At Just Half the Publisher’s Price 


Each set contains 200 or more problems, with teacher’s key. 
There are 32 sets covering every branch of arithmetic. Publisher’s price, 50 cents per set. 


Our Price 25 Cents per Set, Prepaid 


Send for circular giving complete list of subjects. 


J. W. SCHERFIERHORN & CO., 3 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 














“WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 

for nearly four months, and it reaches the children in their daily home-life, a true example 
of which I will relate,” says Miss Gertrude Thompson in telling her experience in securing 
a free school library. Send for this interesting little 16 page illustrated booklet telling how 
one of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poor family. The 
booklet is sent free. Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 





Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 
Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THe Estersrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


GET THE PUPILS’ PRACTICE TABLETS 
In Augsburg’s Drawing 











The Mecca 


Traversed by the Rocky Mountains, Colorado 
is unsurpassed in picturesque grandeur; its 
climate has no varallel and its wealth is un- 
limited. 

















will furnish those seeking data 

regarding places for summer 
outings or permanent loca- 
tions with reliable and hand- 
somely illustrated literature 
descriptive of the scenery, re- 
sort accommodations and com- 
mercial advantages. 


'¥ E. FISHE tee gras 


Denver, Colo. 


= a 























Mother Grundy, Far-famed George- 
town Loop and Gray’s Peak Route 





of North Carolina. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


A Game of Trees for Arbor Day 


KATHARINE BEEBE 
APPLE TREES 


This is the apple a little child found. 

This is the core which he put in the ground.? 
These are the seeds all hidden away,3 

Wishing and waiting for some sunny day. 

Here is an orchard of young apple trees,4 

Covered with blossoms and humming with bees,5 
These are the branches pulled down by the weight® 
Of the finest ripe apples that ever you ate.7 


1 Children sitting in seats form apple with hands. 

2 Children get out of seats, stoop down, and make the motions of 
digging and planting. 

3 Children sit on floor beside desks with bent head and closed eyes. 

4 Rise slowly to feet. 

5 Lift arms and spread fingers. Children make the sounds of hum- 
ming bees before going on with the next two lines. 

6 Arms straight out and hands drooping. 

7 Drop arms heavily. 


OAK TREES 


This is an acorn so smooth and so brown, 
Which from a great oak tree came rattling down.? 
Now it is hiding deep down in the grass 3 
Waiting for ice-time and snow-time to pass. 

Here are some baby oaks trying to grow, 

Here are young saplings all placed in a row, 
These are tall oak trees in red leaves and brown,°® 
Hear how their acorns come rattling down.’ 


Children sitting in seats form acorns with fingers. 
Children make a single tap on desks. 

Children sit on floor beside desks with bent heads. 
Sit upright. 

Stand. 

Stand (on seats if practical) with arms reaching up. 
Children take seats and tap briskly on desks. 


SN Qu PWN 


Etm TREES 


Now we are elm seeds, such wee little things!" 
Fluttering down on our tiny brown wings.? 

Now we are nestling down under the trees,3 

And soon baby elm leaves will wave in the breeze.4 
Slowly, so slowly, the little elms grow, 

Spreading their branches out gracefully, so!® 

See, they are arching high over your heads,? 

A home for the oriole’s wee swinging beds.® 


Children in seats. 

Sit down on floor softly. 

Bend heads. 

Raise heads and wave hands softly. 

Rise slowly to feet. (Stand on seats if practical.) 

Spree arms out. 

Join nands across aisles. 

Swing joined hands gently, drop hands to sides, and remain stand- 
ing for next verse. 


Qu PWN 


oom 


MAPLE TREES 


Did you hear the warm South wind come whispering by ?" 
Did you see the gay maple seeds, see them all fly ? 

Now they are sleeping! Do let them alone!? 

Let them take naps just wherever they’ve blown. 

If you do, you’ll see maple trees coming up — so!3 

As seedling and saplings and larger trees grow. 

Then some other season, as time passes by, 

You’ll see more maple seeds ready to fly. 


1 Before beginning this verse the children imitate the sound of a soft 


wind, run swiftly and softly around the room and on coming back to 
place sit quietly down on the floor beside their desks. 

2 Bend heads and close eyes. 

3 Rise slowly to feet and spread arms out and up. 

4 After repeating the last line the children run again swiftly and 
softly around the room and back to places. Take seats. 





Tree Exercise 
ANNIE L. LANEY 


“Which tree do you like best?” asked Teacher one 
morning just before Arbor Day. It was surprising to see how 
many trees were named and the reasons given for the choice. 
One little French boy who had chosen the apple tree, “’cause 
you can get little green apples for eat vid salt,” evidently 
had brought to mind visions of the early summer when he 
had indulged in the forbidden fruit — the disastrous conse- 
quences by this time forgotten. The Christmas tree was 
the favorite of many — for some it was the fir, for others the 
pine and so on through many of the evergreens. The nut 
trees came in for their share of attention — the chestnut, the 
walnut, and the “acorn-tree” as so many tots call the oak. 
So Teacher told them for Arbor Day they might each bring 
in a branch of their favorite tree and they could march around 
the room waving them —a regular Arbor Day March. 
Then they could stand and wave them while they all sang, 
“Welcome to Arbor Day.” 

Having thus made sure that everyone might be included 
in the Arbor Day exercises, Teacher gave a separate little 
“piece” to several of the little children, being careful to let 
each one impersonate his favorite tree. 


A pple Tree 
I’m a little apple tree 
Dressed in leafy green; 
With my blossoms pink and white 
I’m the orchard’s queen. 
Oak Tree 
I’m a mighty oak tree — 
You could never tell 
That in an acorn shell I lived, 
And lived there very well. 
Pine Tree 
I’m a whispering pine tree, 
All the year I’m green. 
Frost and snow can bring no harm 
To my leaves’ bright sheen. 
Poplar Tree 
I am the poplar — 
See my branches — they have grown 
Like an inside out umbrella 
Which the winds of March have blown. 
Chestnut Tree 
I’m the chestnut; 
In the autumn when my leaves are yellow 
My brown nuts come tumbling down 
For every little fellow. 
Linden Tree, 
I am the linden; 
I shade the dusty street 
And make it cool for little heads 
And little tired feet. 
Cedar Tree 
I am the cedar, 
Where the wild birds dwell 
And sing and sing the summer long — 
The children love me well. 


(Continued on page 200) 
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A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


: “An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


‘*Tbe rigbt teacber in the rigbt position means tbe bigbest success for botb teacber and scbool.’”’ 


‘ 


The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
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— The Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which had its convention during the 
holidays, urged that compulsory temperance 
instruction be abolished. A committee on 
Physiology and Narcotics presented a report, 
which insisted upon eliminating from the 
schools the teaching of pathology in any 
form. The state law at present requires 
that the evil effects of alcohol and narcotics 
be taught in all the public schools. 





TEACHERS TO STUDY EUROPEAN 
SCHOOLS 


An expedition of American public school 
teachers, five hundred strong, will start next 
autumn for a visit to England, Ireland, 
Scotland and the Continent for an inspection 
of the schools and methods of teaching in 
European countries. Announcement that 
arrangements for the trip already have been 
completed was made recently by the National 
Civic Federation, under whose auspices the 
expedition was planned. 

The plan is much the same as that fol- 
lowed by Sir Alfred Mosely, who brought 
a large number of English teachers to 
America in 1904-1905. Mr. Mosely will co- 
operate with the National Civic Federation 
in the present movement. He will make all 
arrangements for the reception of the 
teachers in Europe and for their inspection 
of the schools to be visited. The inspection 
will be confined to schools of elementary and 
secondary grade, to manual training, indus- 
trial and trade schools and to institutions for 
the training of teachers. ‘Teachers will be 
selected from those engaged in similar work 
in the United States. 

Invitations are about to be sent by the 
National Civic Federation to Boards of 
Education, school superintendents, and 
principals throughout the country to make 
appointments of teachers to participate in 
the trip. The Federation will use its best 
efforts to secure arrangements whereby the 
various educational authorities will continue 
the regular salaries of teachers during the 
six weeks or two months which the visit will 
require. Most of the teachers will visit 
Great Britain and Ireland, but a few who 
are especially interested in trade and indus- 
trial schools will be selected to visit such 
schools in Belgium, France and Germany. 

The formation of the expedition will be 
under the supervision of an advisory com- 
mitee, of which Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University, is Chair- 
man. — Ex. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED (890. 


Telephone, Boston 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brorfieid Street, Boston. 
The time to be registered with an agency is ali the time. 


SYR A U SE E A 5 has filled these positions in public and private schools 

extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 

the Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Travelin mpanions, $709, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, 

$1600, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, , Pr marl $450, Music, , Governesses, $500, Drawing, 3800" 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, , Critic, $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SOCHOOL 
TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 


tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
This is an age of specialists — it's an agency’s business to place teachers. 


inosine p DUGATORS XGHANGE sone sr 




















1897 Our 1907 business was 67% larger Manual 
101A Tremont Street, 


than that of 1902 
Boston, Mass. 














is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENC influence. If it merely hears 
Suavectes THAT St sts ems 
you that is more. ows MeEOCOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y¥. 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF HEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOw. 


THE FisK THEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 1200 Williams Ave., Portland. 
414 Century Bidg, Minneapolis. 415 Studio Bldg., Berkeley. 

405 Cooper Building, Denver. Si Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles. 
313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 








4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 





Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


™ TEAGHERS’ EXCHANGE ™ “so'ss 


120 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 








h e P T . a college sd nor- 
graduates, speci and 
. Pratt Teachers’ Agency scm 
lic and private schools. 
Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. ©O. PRATT,Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Warrensburg, Mo. Richmond, Ky. 


We have a number of openings for teachers who desire Spring and Summer Schools. Enroll now for positions to 
begin September, 1908. FREE ENROLLMENT. 
Write us when in NEED OF STRONG TEACHERS. We recommend No Others. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY teachers for all kinds of positions in 


EES S. CARERS. PO, Maange all kinds of schools in all parts,of the 


country that we are offering free registration in order to find teachers for the positions. Don't miss 
this opportunity. If you do, it will be your fault if you do not have a better position for next term or 
next year. Register at once. There will be absolutely no charge for our service until you have 
accepted a position as a result of our efforts. Write to-day. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 23 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


e the help and experience of an agency. 


Engag 
SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS: AGENCY ag, Ee a NET scat 
— New York 








We have so many direct calls for 











(Continued on Page 201) 





TO OUR READERS-If you are at all interested in the announcements ef our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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(Continued from page 198) 


Fir Tree 
I’m the pointed fir tree 
Loved by girls and boys; 
At Christmas time my branches hold 
Their dolls and all their toys. 
Elm Tree 


I’m the swaying elm tree; 
See me swing the nest 
Where the little birds are sleeping 
’Neath their mother’s breast. 
Maple Tree 
I am the maple in my dress of green; 
When the frosty autumn comes 
My best dress will be seen — 
Red and yellow, you remember, 
Trimmed with orange, in September. 





Tiny Recitations 
BE. C. 
TREE PLANTING 
He who plants a little tree, 


Though it be but one — aids three. 
Can you tell who these may be? 


WxHo Loves THE TREES? 
The squirrel loves the trees, for one, 
He seems to have a world of fun 
As up and down I watch him run. 


UsEs OF THE TREES 
The great tall trees are friendly things, 
They help the little bird that sings, 
The squirrel, the butterflies and bees, 
All love to rest upon the trees. 


Just THINk 
How very drear the world would be 
Without a single pretty tree 
To wave its leafy boughs at me! 


. ASPIRATIONS 
A famous man I’d like to be, 
Then far away I’d go, 
And every one would love the tree 
That I set out to grow. 





Arbor Day Acrostic 


A. E. A. 
(For eight fittle children, each, as he recites, showing letter) 


Alders in the river glancing at their curls, 

Rush of silver raindrops pelting them with pearls, 

Bow of seven colors following wp the shower, 

Orchard underneath it bursting mto flower, 

Ripple of the rain again on each budded bough — 
(AW) Pit-pat, pit-pat, patter, hear it pouring now. 


Dance of dainty sunbeams on the meadow grass, 
Arbutus awakening, calling as you pass, 
Yellow-gold of crocuses by the garden-way — 
(Au) By signs like these, know all the trees that it is 
ARBOR DAY! 





Recitation for Tot 
co. 
I am too small a child 
To plant a tree this year; 
So I shall take the best of care 
Of those already here. 
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Tiny Recitations 
EASTER SIGNS 
Chickens creep from out the shell; 
Every day the leaves appear; 
Spotless lily sways her bell; 
Wake, for Easter Day is here! 


THE AWAKENING 
Just a few short weeks ago, 
There was cold and ice and snow. 
Now, beneath the touch of Spring, 
Earth awakes and everything 
Seems to rise, and grow, ard sing. 





Easter Tidings 
E. C. 


First Child 
A little yellow chicken broke its shell and tumbled out, 
It stood up on its tiny feet and tried to walk about. 
With quick, bright eyes it glanced around, while chirping 

loud and clear, 

“Peep, peep,” it seemed to say, “I’m out and Easter Day 

is here!” 


Second 

High on the branches of a tree, 
The leaf-buds small and brown, 

When soft spring winds blew merrily, 
Danced gaily up and down. 

Wee tips of green peeped through one day: 
Then leaves, next to appear, - 

Clapped tiny hands as if to say, 
“Glad Easter Day is here!” 


Third 
A tiny cocoon, on a slender branch swinging,# 
Rocked all through each long winter day; 
It opened at last, when the robins were singing, 
And out flew a butterfly gay. 
It flashed its bright wings and its message was clear, 
“ oe S “4 ! mn I « ’ k . @ 1 k Fx +o oe I spol?) 
It is Spring! Earth awakes and glad Faster is here 


Fourth 
Swaying on her stalk of green, 
Pure and white as snow, 
Easter Lily now is seen, 
Heart of gold aglow! 
How the spotless perfect thing 
Breathes her note of cheer! 
“Wake,” it says, “awake and sing, 


199 


Easter Day is here! 





An April Joke 
A. E. A. 


(For five little maids, each with parasol, and the school) 


School (in seats, as five little maids walk to front of room, 


parasols closed) 
One, two, three, four, five little maids 
Went for a walk with their new sunshades. 


First two little maids, followed by next two, followed by jijii, 
recite, unjurling parasols and holding them over heads) 
Two were pale blue and two were pale pink, 
One it was apple-leaf green, I think. 


School (as five little maids walk acress front ef reem) 
One, two, three, four, five little maids 
Out for a walk with their new sunshades. 


Five little maids (while school imitate raindrops tapping on 
desks) 
Then quick as a wink — oh, quicker than that — 
Down dashed the raindrops — “pit, pit, pat!” 


(Continued on page 202) 
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— The School of Commerce of New 
York University has issued a pamphlet 
containing a complete set of the examina- 
tion questions given in the final examina- 
tions of the school for the preceding year, 
in accounting, auditing, investments, rail- 
road accounts, political economy, business 
organization, industrial geography, rail- 
roa transportation, industrial chemistry, 
salesmanship, industrial history, real estate 
advertising, practical finance, corporation, 
finance, banking practice, money and credit, 
foreign exchange, fire insurance, commercial 
law, bankruptcy, partnership, Spanish and 
sociology. The pamphlet is unique in 
presenting a cross section of the work of 
the School of Commerce, and of special 
interest to the educational world because 
of the large number of university schools 
of commerce and commercial high schools 
recently organized and still in the experi- 
mental stage. 





ENDOWMENT OF SCHOOLS 


“A public school system must of right 
receive its main support from the people 
for whose welfare it is established, but there 
is no reason why additions to our school 
facilities, such as an advanced course in 
manual training and trade schools, should 
not be provided by a joint action of the 
community, state, and the private individual. 

“No one ever accumulates a fortune by 
his own individual work. Fortunes are 
accumulated under the leadership of the 
individual by the aid of common labor. 
The individual who accumulates such a 
fortune, therefore, is in a certain way in- 
debted to the common people of his com- 
munity. He is, however, under no moral 
obligations to give back any part of his 
accumulated wealth to the community from 
which he derived the same, unless he does so 
from philanthropic motives. Men of wealth 
have contributed largely to our higher in- 
stitutions of learning and should the idea 
of endowing public school systems become 
recognized as being a most beneficial use 
of accumulated wealth, by this means the 
required financial support for these added 
needs of our public school system might be 
provided. The fact that such an endow- 
ment would provide added school facilities 
through unending years for the children and 
youth of his own community should appeal 
to the individual of philanthropic tempera- 
ment. In some parts of New England men 
of wealth have given money for the con- 
struction of public schools. I do wot know 
that any public school has ever been en- 
dowed by men of wealth. There is nothing 
in the state law which would prevent the 
acquisition of endowment funds for school 
purposes. Unquestionably, money coutrib- 
uted in this way for a specific part of the 
work of the public schools, would be used 
intelligently and would accomplish the 
purpose intended.” — From a report by 
Frank S. Tisdale, Superintendent of Schools, 


Watertown, N. Y. 





DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 199) 








THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Teachers for High Schools and grade work indemand. TERMS MOST LIBERAL. Send 


for twenty-third Year Book. Address 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager ‘ 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 








THE TEACHERS’ 
= DREW ER. eeecy 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 








Agencies are daily helping others; they witi hetp you. 


The South Dakota Teachers’ Agency 
Is the best medium through which to Obtain Positions in 


the South Dakota Schools. Write for Blanks. Address 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION - - -. Madison, South Dakota 


INTERNATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Information Concerning Teachers and Positions Conseientiously Furnished 
Specialty of Primary and Kindergarten Departments 


EVA B. WHITMORE, Manager, 6 East Madison Street, CHICAGO. 











An agency registration increases your chaices for securing work entirely congenial. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


LOS ANGELES One fecfortwooffices peeKEeLEY 
The great Agency of the west, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency cmv excuse 


A Successful School and College Bureau BUILDING 


TEACHERS IN DEMAND Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 
NO REGISTRATION Fee to pay until position is secured. Write for circular and blank. 


TEACHERS’ The Agency that is on the groand and doesthe business. [f you wast a position in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho or Montana it will pay yon to er in this Agency. 
AGENCY _ Tenth year. Write B. W. Brintnall, , 638 N. Y. ik, Seattle. Wash. 


Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of to-day. 


THE REED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
939-941 UNIVERSITY BLOCK, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
H. E. REED, Manager 


Ninety-seven per cent of the teachers placed last year by this agency were placed by direct recommendation. Our 
methods will please you. Write to us for information. 























NATIONAL ART SUPPLY COMPANY “"""ssss<""" 


CLASSIC STATUARY AND PICTURES 
FOR THE 
SCHOOL AND FOR THE HOME 
STATUARY 
Everything in Alabaster and Plaster Casts and 
Statuary. Large pieces for schools a specialty. 


PICTURES 
Importers and dealers in fine pictures for schools 


at reasonable prices. 


DRAWING MATERIALS 
Everything in drawing materials and art supplies 
on short notice. 





Try Our «National’’ Drawing Paper 


NATIONAL ART SUPPLY COMPANY 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Iil. 





Special to Schools for April 
$1.25 
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(Continuedffrom page 2c0) 


School (still imitating raindrops, while five little mids run 


toward seats) 
One, two, three, four, five little maids, 
How they did run with their new sunshades! 


Five little maids (still running) 
The rain ran after, the wind ran, too — 
Poor little parasols — pink, green, blue. 


School (as five little maids reach seats and lower parasols) 
One, two, three, four, five little maids 
Once safe at home with their new sunshades — 


Five little maids (looking up, shading eyes from sun) 
Out laughed the sun — and almost he spoke, 
“We’re only playing an April joke.” 


School (as five little maids laugh: and again raise parasols) 
One, two, three, four, five little maids, ; 
They all laughed, too, with their new sunshades. 





My Favorite Tree 
E. C. 
(An exercise for the smallest) 
First speaker 
Now tell the tree you love the best, 
And think is finer than the rest. 


Second 
I love the pretty apple tree; 
It’s such a dainty sight, 
When covered thick as it can be 
With blossoms, pink and white. 


Third 
The apple tree is my choice, too, 
I love its fruit as all boys do. 


Fourth 
The cherry tree is best, I know, 
With leaves of green and fruit aglow. 


Fifth 
The oak is strong and big and tall, 
The very choicest tree of all, 
It feeds the squirrel and holds his ne ‘t 
I think it is the very best. 


I really think that in the fall, 
The maple is the best of all, 
Because it sends a shower of red 
In playful glee about my head. 


Seventh 
Of all the trees that grow about, 
I think I’d pick the plum-tree out; 
Its perfume is so very sweet 
And — plums are always good to eat! 


Eighth 
The elm’s by far the finest tree, 
It droops its boughs so gracefully. 


The walnut is the one for me, 
That really is the children’s tree! 
It holds the nuts until the fall 
And then it lets us have them all. 


Take all the rest, but leave to me 
The straight and sturdy Christmas tree, 
Without it, where would children be? 


Arbor Day Recitation and Song 


(With motions) 
Mary V. Myers 


(The hoes, rakes, and spades had better be of the toy variety. They 
could easily be made of pasteboard. — THE Eprror) . 


We’re busy little gard ’ners, 
See our little hoes. 

We’re sowing, hoeing, watching, 
While our garden grows. 


We’re busy little gard’ners 
See our little rakes. 

We’re raking, sowing, watching, 
While each plant awakes. 


We’re busy little spaders, 
Planting many a tree. 

A maple, oak and apple — 
Splendid sight to see. 


We’re busy little maidens, 
With baskets full of seeds. 
We'll sow, we’ll plant, we’ll sprinkle, 
(Turning mischievously to boys) 
But you may pluck the weeds. 


Music to Song 
MARY V. MYERs. 





Girls (sing) 
Busy little gard’ners we, 
(Each boy steps to right of a girl partner and boys sing) 
Happy little partners, see! 
All (sing) 
Gardens soon will grow so green 
Trees the tallest ever seen. 


(Hoes, spades, rakes, and baskets on shoulders, all singing the 
following) 
Shoulder left and shoulder right 
With our hoes and spades so bright, 
Work is done, we’ll march away, 
Glad to work another day. 


DIRECTIONS 


Six, or any number of boys, in a row. Same number of girls in a 
row in front of boys. The first two of the six boys, or the first three 
of the nine boys, or the first third of any number of boys, each carry on 
shoulder a hoe. The second group, of equal number as first group, 
each carry on shoulder a rake. The third group, of same number as 
first and second, each carry on shoulder a spade. Each girl carries 
a basket containing packages of seeds. The boys should be dressed 
in “‘Overall Boys” costume; the girls in “‘Sunbonnet Babies” costumes. 
*Children should make the various motions suggested by the words 
of the various verses of recitation and song. Mark time throughout 
song. March off stage singing ‘Tra-la-la,” etc., to music of song. 





Easter Bells 
A.'E. A: 


’Tis said the Easter blossoms 
Have such good news to tell 

That every happy little flower 
Is given a glad bell. 


Ring, crocus-bells, and tulips, 
Ring, lily-bells, ring clear, 

Ring. hyacinths and daffodils — 
The Eastertide is here! 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 


U-iversity of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Seventh Session: Six Weeks 
June 23— July 31, 1908 

Best summer school for teachers. 

Re rganized and enlarged to meet the in- 
creasing demands of progressive teachers. 

Cousecutive courses of two, three and four 
years, With directions and outlines for home 
study for those who desire it. 

Courses in kindergarten, primary methods, 
music, drawing, manual training, nature 
study and biology, including human physi- 
ology and hygiene, agriculture, horticulture, 
forestry, school gardening, geography, geol- 
ogy, physics, chemistry, mathematics, Eng- 
lish, literature, the Bible, Latin, Greek, 
German, French, Spanish, history, econom- 
ics, sociology, psychology, education. 

From sixty to seventy-five public lectures, 
readings and music recitals of the highest 
type. 

No charge except registration fee of $10. 

Ofiicial announcement ready about the 
first of March. Address 


P, P, CLAXTON, Superintendent 








TEACHERS AMPLY REPAID 


“I feel sure that every teacher who adds 
a library to her school-room will be amply 

aid for the time and effort she spends.” 

his is one sentence from an interesting 16 
age illustrated booklet, telling how Miss 

hompson secured a library for her school 
without cost. Send for it to Educational 
Publishing Company, Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 


New York University 
Summer School 


UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS, New York City 
JULY 1-AUGUST 11, 1908 
For illustrated bulletin, address 
JAMES E. LOUGH, Ph.D. Director 
Washington Square, New York City 


Great Artists 
Booklets 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Entertaining and Beautifully Illustrated 


The Story of Raphael 
The Story of Murillo 

The Story of Millet 

The Story of Landseer 
The Story of Rubens 

The Story of Durer 

The Story of Rembrandt 
The Story of Reynolds 

9 The Story of Bonheur 

10 The Story of Van Dyke 

11 The Story of Angelo 

12 The Story of Titian 

13. The Story of Correggio 

14 The Story of Da Vinci 

15 The Story of Fra Angelico 
16 The Story of Guido Reni 
17 The Story of Sargent 

18 The Story of Miilais 

19 The Story of Jules Breton 
20 The Story of Velasquez 
21 The Story of Turner 

22 The Story of Corot 

23 The Story of Leighton 

24 Stories of Famous Pictures 








on Auf wn 


Containing Half-tone Engraving of the 
Masterpieces 


Price, Only Fifteen Cents Each 


Educational Publishing Company 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 


New York Chicago Atlanta 


San Francisco 





- Notes 


— The teachers of Cleveland, Ohio, are 
forbidden to accept remuneration for tutor- 
ing pupils in the regular classes, under a 
new ruling of the School Board. A similar 
restriction has been placed upon the super- 
visors. The ungraded rooms for tutoring 
backward children have been increased from 
two to five. 


— The influence of books is so strong, 
declares the woman at the head of a western 
library, that it often changes the entire 
course of a boy’s life. In the Kansas City 
Times she scys that many children are in- 
spired to try for the best things in life because 
of reading the right book, and she gives this 
examp'e: 

About fifteen years ago I heard a yell, 
almost an old-time Confederate yell, in the 
children’s room. When I got there I found 
that the disturber was a little boy with light 
curly hair and blue eyes. 

“Shall we put him out and take away his 
library privileges?” asked the attendant. 

“No,” I said. 

Then I went over to the boy and asked 
him what was wrong. 

“‘T can’t stand it to read books,”’ he said. 

“Don’t you even like picture-books?’’ I 
asked. 

““Nope. 
yell.” 

“Come with me,” I persisted, ‘and look 
at a few good books.” 

He agreed, and we looked through a dozen 
or more. 

‘“‘Now I’m going to give you this book to 
take home,” I said. 

The book was “Tom Sawyer.” 
read it, and liked it. He came back for 
more, and all the time his liking for books 
became stronger. 

“T suppose at last he came in one day and 
made you happy by asking for ‘Kant’s 
Critique’?”’ suggested a visitor. 

“Not at all,’”’ I answered. ‘The other 
day I went into the catalogue-room and saw 
a young man looking through a list of scien- 
tific books. He had light hair and blue eyes. 
I knew him in a minute, and he knew me. 

“He confided to me his ambition to know 
about designs and cornice making. He had 
ideals, and was looking up some pretty solid 
books. 

“My hobby is saving boys through 
books.” — Youth’s Companion 


Makes me want to jump up and 


FORETHOUGHT 


Supt. Lucy Seiple of Pierce County, North 
Dakota, has ninety-nine schools in the 
county. She has established one consoli- 
dated district with a new, centrally located 
building. The first obstacle was to get a 
team to carry the pupils, but the minute 
she allowed every parent ten cents a day 
per mile for round trip, every parent jumped 
at the proposition. She has arranged for 
heavy storms by providing a stock of canned 
goods and crackers so that the pupils can 
stay a day or two in case of need, the girls 
occupying one of the rooms and the boys 
the other. The teachers stay with them. 

— Ex. 
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“CRA YOL A” 


Artists’ and School Crayon 


CRAYOLA COLORS are 
permanent and brilliant and 
can be blended and overwork- 
ed. They will not blur nor 
rub off! No expensive outfit 
is required in their use! No 
waiting for the colors to dry. 
No brushes to clean! No li- 
quid colors to soil the hands 
and clothes! These facts 
commend ““CRAYOLA” for 
Educational color work. We 
shall be pleased to furnish 
samples and particulars to 
Teachers interested. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 
81-83 Fulton St., 
New York, 
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SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS 


Educational Gymnastic 
Play 





For Litt'e Folks 

By Fannie L. Johnson and Jennie M. Colby 

In ‘** Gymnastic Play” each exer- 
cise is presented to the little folks in 
the form of some interesting activity 
while the true value of the movement 
is preserved. 
Illustrated. 


Cloth. Price, 60 cents 


Primary Language Cards 


Sixty unique cards with index, pre- 
pared by one of Boston’s most suc- 
cessful teachers. Useful for Spelling, 
Punctuation and Language Work. 
In neat box. Price, 25 cents. 


Hiawatha Drawing and 
Sewing Cards 


This set of 16 cards is intended 
for use in connection with ‘* The 
Story of Hiawatha,” ‘* Stories of the 
Red Children,’’ ete. Price, 25 cents. 


Bird Outlines for Color 
Work 


Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, of common 
birds, with full directions for color- 
ing on each card, These cards are 
equally good for sewing cards or out- 
line drawing. Price, 25 cents. 


Doll Outline Cards for 
Color Work and Drawing 


Sixteen cards, 54x 8”, with full 
directions for coloring on each card. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Educational Publishing Company 


Chicago New York Atlanta Boston 
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Notes 


GIVING THE WORLD A NEW 
FLOWER 


Burbank’s achievement with the daisy are 
ore fascinating than a fairy tale. From 
ngland, Japan, Germany, Australia — 
verywhere where daisies grew — he got 


seeds of the best varieties, not a few, but 


undreds, thousands. These were carefully 
vlanted and watched with closest care. 
hey were all going to be slain, but out of 
their death was to come a new daisy, larger, 
more beautiful, more hardy, and that would 
flower in every climate perennially. The 
result was his “Shasta” daisy, one of the 
most beautiful flowers ever seen — of clear, 
brilliant white, great size, the centre of pure 
yellow resting upon slender, yet strong stems. 
Ten thousand seeds required for this one 
experiment? Yes, and often the ten thou- 
sand become fifty or a hundred or five hun- 
dred thousands before he gets what he wants. 
It is this large dealing that has differentiated 
Mr. Burbank’s plants from those of other 
men. He speedily learned that great results 
are not to be obtained from inadequate 
methods. The ten thousand daisy seeds 
were only a starter. Millions and millions 
of daisies were grown from these seeds before 
the habits of the “Shasta” were permanently 
fixed. — The Circle 





TO SETTLE SALARY SQUABBLE 


J. Edward Swanstrom, former President 
of the Borough of Brooklyn and former 
President of the Brooklyn Board of Educa- 
tion, New York, has given out a plan he has 
conceived for the arrangement of salaries 
for teachers in the public schools which is 
intended by Mr. Swanstrom to act as a sort 
of compromise between the adherents of the 
so-called teachers’ equal pay bill, which is 
again before the Legislature, and its oppo- 
nents. 

“It was a mistake, in my judgment,” Mr. 
Swanstrom says, “ever to allow male class 
teachers to invade the first six years of the 
clementary school.” Mr. Swanstrom be- 
lieves that the exclusion of men teachers 
from those early grades will result not only 
in more efficient work in these grades, but 
in keeping the salary schedules within 
reasonable bounds. ‘‘These women will 
receive the present salaries, but will not be 
doing the work with higher paid men 
teachers.” 

In the second period of six years Mr. 
Swanstrom believes men and women should 
be admitted to teach on terms of equality in 
salary. Because of the comparatively small 
number of women teachers in the high 
schools of the city the cost of equalizing the 
salaries in this department would be incon- 
siderable, he says. 

Mr. Swanstrom would subdivide the 
second six year period into two parts of 
three years each and believes that the “lower 
high schools” thus constructed ‘‘should be 
established wherever possible in every school 
district throughout the city, utilizing at least 
one grammar school building in each dis- 
trict wherever available for this purpose.” 
In these lower high schools he would install 
industrial and manual training. 

— New York Sun 








LITTLE MISS MUNTET 
ener Cones 











satisfactory to the teacher. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY - - 


SILHOUETTES FOR STORY WORK 


ELIZA A. McGUINNESS, Rhode Island State Critic 


This set of eleven charts consists of a series of SILHOU- 
ETTES, printed in heavy white ledger paper, size 19 x 24 
inches. These charts are based on STANDARD STORIES and 
RHYMES, and are designed to encourage manual training in 
the lower grades. 

Heretofore paper cutting has not always given satisfaction 
because the children haye had NO PATTERN that could be 
seen across the schoolroom. ‘The cuttings of the teacher have 
meant but little, as pupils could not easily follow her opera- 
tions with the scissors while she worked on a small scale, her 
very hands obscuring a view of her work: consequently her 
efforts have not had the desired effect. 

The idea in presenting these sheets has been—to furnish a 
picture LARGE enough for pupils to see —to further the use 
of the scissors on bold but simple lines, and to give the 
teacher something from which she could get results. 


HOW TO USE THEM 


Detach the sheet from the roll as needed; fasten on wall or portable blackboard; call attention to the characteristic 
lines in the silhouette being produced; give the child a sheet of paper and a pair of scissors, and the result will be 


Price of Complete Set, 50 Cents; Postage, 10 Cents Extra 


- 250 Devonshire Street, Boston 





thus in giving her 


Chicago. It is sent free. 


“THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED 
with the idea, and from the first were enthusiastic.” Miss 


writes al 


experience with the use of “‘ Hawthorne Certificates” in securing a free 
library for her school, The full story, told in her own words, is contained in my page 
illustrated booklet issued by the Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, and 





Will be put in perfect order for $2.00 and warranted one year. Send by 
registered mail. Our 100 Glasse3 will make your eyes see the finest print. 
LEON C. COLLINS CO, - - 373 Washington Street, Boston 


Rooms 91-92 Jewelers’ Baiiding 











| Classified Advertising >>> 
~~] In the limited space allowed each firm in these | ai 


columns, it is impossible for them to tell the 
whole story. Write for full information. 













Gould Hall Dormitory 
New York University 


| New York Central Railway 


sn rea i 
budld, 
we 5 a nal . 


Electrie Locomotive 














C EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS J 


The publishers announced in this column will be 
glad to mail a catalogue of their publications and 
special information in regard to any particular 
publication on their list. Write them. 


THE FOUNDING OF JAMESTOWN.  Percy’s 
Discourse of Virginia. pe engl Discourse of Vir- 
inia 1607-1619. Latest num of American History 











A NEW SERIES of six beautifully illustrated Geo- 
graphical Readers has just been published by THE 
Century Company. They are excellent as literature, 
full of stories of adventure, description and travel. 


SEE IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS in regular 
advertising columns of this issue. American Book 
Company. 


TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS may select three 
framing portraits of Mathematicians from our port- 
folios of mathematical portraits, with a year s subscrip- 
tion to THe Open Court ($1.00), a monthly illus- 
trated magazine of exceptional value for teachers. 
Send for circular, sample copy and information. The 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1322 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


GREGG SHORTHAND, adopted by all the leading 
schools. . Easy to learn, read, and write. Sample lesson 
free. Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago. 














PENMANSHIP For $2 we will mail “Whole 
Theory and Art of Penmanship” (275 pp, 1000 cuts, 
muslin) and any $1 magazine or book. The Ells- 
worth Co., :27 Duane St., New York. 


aflets. . Price, 10 cents. Send for complete list. 
Parker P. Simmons, Publisher, 3 EF. 14th St., New York. 


( SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES +) 


DEGREE COURSES AT HOME or at the College, 
Classical and Normal. Write Pres. C. J. Burton, Chris- 
tian College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, BOOKKEEPING 
Taught thoroughly by mail. Prices low. Type- 
writers furnished. Situations for graduates. O. N. 
Strayer’s Business College, Baltimore, Md. 


ART SCHOOL AT HOME Get “Brushwork in 
Flowers.” Studies in flat-wash painting, price, 75 cents. 
Address L. E. Norris, 54 Clayton St., Boston. 


AUGSBURG SUMMER SCHOUL OF DRAWING 
Send in your name now for circulars to be sent as soon 
as issued. Address E. S. Smith, 228 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 


C SCHOOL BOOKS >) 


FOR PFACE DAY, BIRD DAY—Unit Poems in 
special collections. Send 1o cents for either. Get 
acquainted with the best method of supplying mate- 
rial for memorization. Unit Press, Fitchburg, Mass. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS La assort 
of schoul library books south of New York. ~~ 
complete catalogue. Address N. T. Pool, 12 Trinity 
Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


_ SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS FREE Send for par- 
ticulars. Ask for circulars of our Hawthorne Certificate 
method. Educational Publishing Com ny, Boston, 
New York, Chicago. Address nearest office, 





























€ HELP WANTED ‘) 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make up shields at 
home; $10 per 100; can make two an hour; work sent 








prepaid to reliable women. Send reply envelope for 
information to Universal Co., Dept. 6, Philadelphia, Pa. 





& MISCELLANEOUS on 


ORATIONS, lectures, debates, sermons, essays, etc. 
— to order. Manuscripts revised, ty pewritten and 
sold on commission. Miller's Literary Agenc 
Healthy, Ohio, — 
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FLAG DAY—MEMORIAL DAY 








IN THE SCHOOL YEAR 


The principal of the building should order 
the flag raised on each of these dates, and some allusion, more or less 
extended, should be made by every teacher to the history of the 
American Flag, as well as to the significance of the event indicate d, 





Sept. Si ED ov asicwsarcntevve’ batace Sods 1782 





STORY OF THE 


AMERICAN Flag 


WITH 
PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS AND INCIDENT; 


New and Revised Edition 
52 Illustrations 





A VALUABLE ENDORSEMENT 


Mrs. Richard Jackson Barker, Vip, 
president General National Sociay 
Daughters of the American Revoly 
tion, writes: 





5. First Continental Congress ................. 1774 
= 10. Perry’s Victory on Lake Erie ............... 1813 
5 17. United States Constitution adopted .......... 1787 
Oct. ey. SerPemer OL URMONME 2. wo ccc ccccccccctecc 177 
Ps 19. Surrender of Cornwallis .................... 1781 
a 21. Discovery of America by Columbus ......... 1492 
Nov. 14. Sherman’s March to the Sea ............... 1864 
wi 25. Evacuation of New York by the British ..... 1783 
Dec. IND iv vaGsceuccctnctdédicaxecue 182 
oe ee. rere 1770 
- ao. Capture of Savannah 2c... ccccccccsecess .. 1864 
= 21. Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth ........ 1620 
Jan. 1. Emancipation Proclamation ................ 1863 
“ 


2. Union Flag Displayed at Cambridge ........ 

S, WE OE PINON oo ow osvcccccccessidcccccs 777 
7. First National Election 
7. Franklin born 


Feb. 6. France acknowledged our independence ...... 1778 
a ee Ee eer re 1709 
os 22. Washington’s Birthday .............ccccess 1732 

a ee eee eee 1848 
t 17. Evacuation of Boston by the British ......... 1776 
“2 Ot. PORTS TIONEe WEE FOOOM 6c cc kik ccccccccces 1854 

April SS. ol eee 1743 


EE ED so tntecansthdrcwernsinewass 1865 
19. Battle of Lexington 


, 30. Washington inaugurated ..................- 1780 
May 1. Dewey’s Victory at Manila ................. 1898 
a a. er ree 1803 
2 13. Founding of Jamestown ................... 1607 
si 18. Hague — Ceara enenwake ease 1890 
ws ie eG cuweda ene 1866 
June 14. United States Flag MONG vir ceesisesscue 1777 
ce vUOU ll ee 1775 
July 4. Declaration of Independence sh Maelhin at ineaielaiala 1776 
Also on Labor Day, Annual State and City elections, Inauguration IQ. 
of President of the United States and Governor of state, and day 


of City Inauguration, and opening and closing days of term. 


How to Salute the Flag Properly "8 
May be found on page 117 of 


YOUNG AMERICA’S MANUAL 


The music prescribed by the 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


for this ceremony may be found on 


The Proper Salute for girls is illus- 
trated on page 114; for Boys, page 


4 Price, 2 


I take great pleasure in endon. 
“Story of the American Flag” 
T hrough my influence as Chairman j 
the School Committee of Tiverty, 
R. L, there is a copy for reference « 
each teacher’s desk in every school i 
our town 


DAVIS’ 


Coertin 


SHOULD BE ON EVERY TEACHER’ 
DESK 





page 116 


25 Cents Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, ATLANTI 











. * 
Edueationeal Publishing Co.'s Femous 
Thirty-Volume Sehool libraries 








This is to Certify that 







having contributed ten cents towards the pur- 
chase of our 


SCHOOL LIBRARY, 





is thereby the owner of ong sane in the same. 

















1& 





They add the further practice needed in reading to the 
regular course and afford an introduction to a wide range 
of Masterpieces of literature. 


For For 
Primary Grades Grammar Grades 
63 volumes 


Literature 62 volumes 


History and Biography ‘ is — = 
Nature Study : 2 o> =x * 
Geography and Side Lights i «| ss * 
Morals, etc. ; — o . ™ 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Essays 10 volumes History and Biography 16 volumes 
Fiction . ‘ 5 Books on Education 13 


Poetry and Drama 39 Books on Art, grades 6-12 8 “ 
BOOKS ARRANGED IN SEVEN SERIES 


Folders, describing and illustrating each Series, sent on application. 





1 American Biographical Series ‘ ‘ . . 8 volumes 
2 Humane Series : : ‘ > i . ”* 

3 History and Patriotism . . ° , ‘ _ = 

4 Patriotic Series ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ .- 

5 Bird Books . P : ; ae So 

6 Children of the World Series . ‘ 

7 Nature in the School-room . ‘ : ; a 


sc] THE POPULAR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


All Grades— All Subjects 


LITERATURE—HISTORY—NATURE—MORALS 
GEOGRAPHY— SCIENCE—ART— MY THOLOGY 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 228 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL 


FOR 





SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


FOR PRIMARY, GRAMMAR OR ALL GRADB 
(Charges prepaid) 


At $5, $10, $12, $15, $20, $25, $35, and $50. 
These libraries have been found equally acceptable in states woet 
annual appropriations have been made of $5 to $20 to each district! 
assist in establishing or increasing libraries and in 
STATES WHERE NO MONEY IS PROVIDED 


by School Officials, we call attention to 


OUR CERTIFICATE METHOD 
whereby WITHOUT COST to Teachers or Pupils, School Librare 
have been founded or enlarged. Countless libraries grateful 
acknowledge their indebtedness. 


HOW IT IS DONE 

SEND POSTAL CARD for 100 or more HAWTHORNE LIBRA! 

CERTIFICATES, which will be mailed you FREE, and full informa 
for using them, with Lists of Libraries and Catalogue. 


BRIEF RESPONSES FROM A FEW TEACHERS 
1 ‘Nearly entire amount filled in two hours.” 
2 “Children enthusiastic from the first. All sold from Friday" 
Monday.” 
3 “ Pupils delighted. 
mated.” 
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SMITH’S LOOSE LEAF 


COPY SLIPS 


By S. L. SMITH, Late Instructor of Art and Penmanship 
Western Illinois State Normal School 


A NEW AND PRACTICAL 


COURSE IN PENMANSHIP 


FOR 
ALL PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
UNIQUE, UNRIVALLED IN ALL ITS LEADING FEATURES 


Complete Course in One Book. 

The copies exact reproductions of the handwriting by 
the photo process, which leaves intact all the charac- 
ter, style and movement flow of the original. 

In method, each letter receives a three-fold treatment — 
studied individually, in combination exercises, lastly 
in the simple words, alone and in sentences. 

Course of Commercial Forms presented in the closing 
pages. 

Medial Slant Copies. 
the advance. 

Exercises. Abundant special movement and general exer- 
cises. 

Specific directions and explanations given page by page. 

Best quality of heavy book paper, giving the clearest trace 
of every pen stroke of the copy. The leaves fastened 
by metal rings that admit of opening the book readily 


A running review keeps pace with 


Stiff cardboard cover with attractive chaste design. 


62 Pages Size, 7}x4 ches Price, 20 cents 


It should be noted that much of the poor penmanship of 
the day arises from the fact that the copies set for children 
for a generation past have been engraved. ‘To imitate the 
engraved forms, the learner must draw the strokes slowly and 
laboriously, just as the engraver prepared his letters. Hence 
such writing lacks the freedom, dash and character of a first 
class rapid business hand. 

The Grading of these slips has received the most careful 
consideration. 

While the Loose Leaf Copy Slips will be used generally in 
the grammar grades, in the commercial departments of the 
high school and in private commercial or business schools, 
they are yet so continuously graded from the simplest to the 
most complex forms, that they can be used profitably with 


Arpil 1908 


to any page desired. the beginners of the lowest grades. 


Ready Now for Delivery 


EX. Ss SMITH, 2285 Wabash Awenue, Chicago, Iil. 














The Latest School-room Success 


THE ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 


Primers 
I The Little People’s Sound Primer 
II The Little Red Hen 
III The Three Pigs 
IV ‘The Three Bears 


Advanced Primers 
I Three Little Kittens—Chicken Little 


II Little Red Riding Hood— The Seven Kids 
Ill 


Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


First Readers 


I Puss in Boots— Reynard the Fox 

II Jack the Giant Killer 

III Hop o’ My Thumb— Little Tom Thumb 

IV _ Jack and the Beanstalk — Diamonds and Toads 
V_ Dame Wiggins of Lee 


By MARA L. PRATT-CHADWICK 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 30 Cents Each 











Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, in a recent letter remarks : “I have carried a 
child through The Little Red Hen, and it has seemed to me to be based upon psychological 
principles more fully than any primer I know. The material is of interest to the child and the 


verbal forms are introduced in such a way as to let the learner become familiar with them most 
economically and effectively.” 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


18 E, 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


16 Trinity Avenue 
ATLANTA 














PRIMARY EDUCATION 





" SEASONABLE READING 





Sing a song of seasons, 
Something bright in all; 
Flowers in the summer, 


Fires in the fall. 


—R. L. STEVENSON 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS, TEN OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. 





First Grade. 
No, 2. 


Aisor’s FABLEs. 
Ada 


for primary grades. Largetype. Fox and 
ie Lion Fo athe Grapes, The -a-Doodle and 
the of Goid, the Wolf and the Goat The a 
‘Grashopoe, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and 

¢ Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 


“\No. 3. Aisor’s FABLEs. 


: Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 


the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 


Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 
No, 11.. SELECTIONS FROM Atsop. “I. 


Same as above, containing. The Two Frogs, The 
Battle of the Birds and Beasts, The Lark and Her Young 
Ones, The Hare and the Tortoise, The Lion and the 
, Monte, The Boy and the Nettle, The Little Mouse. 
No. 12. SELECTIONS FROM Atsop. II. 


*-~ Same as above, containing The Blind Man and the 
Lame Man, The Wind and the Sun, The Arab and = 
Camel, The Crabs, The Wolf and the Lamb, The Rat 
and the Elephant, The Fly and the Horse. 

No. 73. Bups, STEMs AND Roots. 

- A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 

No. 74. WHAT ANNIE SAw. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77. FLOWER FRiEnvs. -I, 

Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 

- arly spring flowers, in simple language. 
No, 109. THE BUTTERFLY Baby. 

Containing the story, Mother Butterfly’s 
Kate Parch, ae = raid What the Grass 
to Annie, The A charming little 
No. 110. are BABIEs. 

Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other 
‘richly illustrated stories. 

No, 143. BaBEs OF THE Woop. 

Still another Nature Reader, large, clear type, telling 
about the oak tree’s babies, the walnuts, horse chestnuts, 
hazel nut, Brazil nut, nuts with wings, pine cones, Mrs. 
Sumac’s babies, golden rod, etc. 

No, 144. NaTURE Srortss. 
; Telling about cranberries, beans, peas, and other 
plants and vegetables, “ 
No. 215. THe Butrerriy’s Home 
Similar to No. 109. 


per Bail 


Second Grade. 


No, 7. Litrtge Rep Ripinc Hoop. 

The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form, Illustrated, large type. ta as 
No.8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. Roots aNp STEMs. 


Nature Stories for second grade. Large, clear type. 


No, Lm BirD FRIENDS, 
ies about the root tree Flicker, Purple 


. hen Cotes, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Wath t he Bank Swallow. Full-page i 


No, 78... FLower FRienps. . II. 
Nature Stories along the same line as No. 77. Fully 


No. 79. Firowrr Frienbs. IIL. 
Similar to 77 and 78. Fully illustrated. 


“No. 8y.. Lecenps or THE SPRINGTIME. 


a 





No. 185. RoBinson Crusor. PArt TI. 


In simple form for second grade children. The 
story is complete:in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 


No. 186,. Ropinson.Crusor. PArr II. 
No. 187. Rosinyson Crusor, Part IIL, 
No, 188. Ropinson. Crusoz, Part IV. 


No..189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 

The Story ofthe Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. ee Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 

No. 190. CHILDREN OF History. I. 

The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 

No. 196, LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME, II. 

How the Summer Came (Indian Legend), Tdun 
and the Apples (Norse Legend), 

No. 198. THr FLOWER WoRLD, 
Containing many stories and Leone about flowers; 


also many designs for brush wor 
Third Grade. 
No. 1. .GrimmM’s Fatry TALgs. I. 


— by Mara L. Pratt for wy tg S mendes 
ontains the following stories: The Princess 
fer Servant, The Golden he Frog Prince” 


No. 4. Grimm’s Fairy TAuEs. II. 
Uniform with No. 1, Hans in Luck, Jack of all 
Trades, The Brother and Sister, 
No. 13.. SELECTIONS. FROM Grimm. ~ I. 
Uniform with r and The ‘Chree Little Men in the 
Wood, Hansel and Gretel, 
No. 14.. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM, II, 
Same as 13. The White nt, Mother Holle, 
The Municiens. eee 
No. 9. THE Story or-BRYAnr. 


A short biography of 32 » suitable to the under- 
standing of third grade c Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
pc age Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 

r desk. so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
histore of the following: 


ren. 


No. 25. Srory oF CoLumBus. 
No. 26. PurnaM. 

No. 27. PENN. 

No. 28. WASHINGTON. 

No, 29. FRANKLIN. 

No. 30. WEBSTER. 

No. 31. LINCOLN. 

No, 35. . LOWELL. 

No. 36. TENNYSON. 

No. 42. WHITTIER. 

No. 43. COOPER. 

No. 44. . FULTON. 

No. 48. Ext WHITNEY 

No. 60, EDISON. 

No. 61, HAWTHORNE. 

No, 62. S. F.B. Morse. 
No. 63. Louisa M, ALcorr. 
No. 64. JAMEs WATT. 

No, 70. STEPHENSON. 


No. 71. - IRVING; 

No, 72. ‘PocAHONTAS. 

No, 81. Cygus W: Fie.p. 

No, 20; STortes From GARDEN AND Frexp, 1. 


Contains r5 short stories that first appeared in Pri- 
mary Education. 
No, 21. . SroRIES FROM GARDEN AND Fre.p.. II. 
Contains 14 Stories about pansies, ferns, etc 


No. 45. SToRIES OF THE PrLGRIMs. 
In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


No, 46.. STORY OF THE BOsTON TEA PARTY. 


Besides the Story of the Tea Party , the book con- 
tains words and music of ‘two songs, "Revolutionary 
Tea” and “* The Origin of Yankee ops, 





No. 68. ‘SToRY OF THE NORSEMEN, 

A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 
No..69. Puss. 1n Boots. 


Old, yet ge of interest to boys and girls is the 
tale of Puss in 


No, 95. Sainini OF REVOLUTION, I. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 


II, 
British driven from Boston. 


Ill, 


No, 96. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. 
Same as above. 


No. 101, “STorizS OF REVOLUTION. 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 


No.-120,° THE LrBerty BELL. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


“ There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


CONTINUOUS 
READERS 

















GRADES Ill, and IV. 


Ruskin’s King of the Golden 
River. 

Grimm's Household Tales. 

Sewell’s Black Beauty. 

Muloek’s Little Lame Prince. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the Little 
People of Lilliput. 


GRADES IV. and V. 


Ewing’s Jackanapes. 

Brown’s Rab and His Friends. 

Swift’s. Gulliver Among the 
Giants. 





Paper, tg Cents Cloth, 25 Cents 


Educational Publishing Co. 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
18 EB. 17th Street, New York 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
717 Market St., San Francisce 











PRIMARY EDUCATION 





MENNENS 


iAaicum 


TOILET 
CAA AD) et at 
At Easter Tide 


when custom decrees that men, and es lly women, 
should et their-best, the raw s ern cause much 
damage to tender skins and complexions. ” 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder 
is then o Chappi penny & It P dates yb and heals the akin, 


ea summe et Cothine 
mer. 
~ te is delightful and in the nursery Y indisponiabie. 
r protection the genuine is put u refili- 
able boxesvthe “Box that Lox,” oy a ences fee 
$e Se. aesrentoes yo under the Food yo ey Ast, 
tanta Re wk oe. everywhere, or by 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen's a wiee (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder---it has 
the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. 


TE AME AIR pam 








Pears’ 


Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears’ is a_ perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 
evils. 


Matchless for the compl.xion 








TEACHERS” SOUVENIRS 


Beautiful Gifts from Teacher to Pupils at 
Close of School. The Best Obtainable. 


Souvenir No, 4 


Is.a neat 12 


booklet size 34x 
in., tied Sng a ‘sel 


— or # 


ide 
an nt poem, Me tien J nang of 
School” written especially for“ our 
souvenirs, also other appropriate mat- 
ter together with illustrations. We 

the name of School; Dist. 


with or without photo. 

ing. here shows style -with 

If photo is not was fiers <All op 
pear instead an appropriate design. 


Price-list Postpaid 


40 or less with photo 6c each. Additional ones 5c each. 
Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5c per doz. 


We have two other designg. Send for samples. 


ste deca pegh If photo souvenirs are wanted par ger send usa photo- 
fp gt ot school house and we will make a photo to appear on 
souvenir. mir. The. wl be no change made in the photograph a the pic- 
fe her hm rechige —Sgeedlye tn seal itr ou Komdiagiinrr mj nd 
uced in size, e can copy from a or small or froma 
viding the head and shoulders of the one fo be small photo pot font cheer = 1 other 
in up. Photos are made in the same manner as those costing per doz, 
wee - them not to fade. Your plete we returu wslajared 


d ad the 
Wee Re sem shotwarseh pines: wk a mace aa address on the 


as: pret oO ing wg dog nde apl § eed ed oy SR EEO Cp Oe 
are scholars’ names to be wee. pare must accompany all orders. 
+ exactly as represented gon may return them and we will 
v. That's the way we do usiness. Pegs dr 
venirs will be mailed upon receipt of a two-cent stam Orders are usually 
ee rena dad of Seo eter thre: ae Fegeived- ff Photo is wanted it require 
Se Paar, te, ceenetey te order. 


SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY 
Canal Dover, Ohio 





Box 210 Pe Me weg 
[! 


ver, order as soon as - 


BRUSH-WORK IN FLOWERS 


FOR SPRING 


Studies in flat-wash 
painting, containing 
twelve colored studies, 
with outlines, for 
teacher and pupil. 


1 Dandelion 
2 Pink 
. 3 Morning 
Glory 
. 4 Tulip 
. § Pond Lily 
. 6 Yellow Lily 
7 Water Lily 
. 8 Crocus 
.. 9 Clematis 
. to Nasturtium 
. 11 Squash Flower 
.12 Cowslip 





In permanent book form 
Sxirin. Price, 75 cents, 


L. E. NORRIS 











494 Clayton Street, Boston, Mass: 

















